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What problenjs and challenges do today's students face during the 
198Cys? Such a question forces teachers and curriculum planners to 
^ ' ' rethink and reevaluate the rationale and content of instructional pro- 
gr^s for the 80's. Currentworld problems, from turmoil in the Middle 
* East to galloping inflation at home, compel teachers to proyide instruc- 
ti6n now that takes into corxsidcration future societal n^ds 

This collection of articles edited by Jack Allen and published under 
the auspices of Jthe National Eckication Association offers to the class-* 
room teacher emphasis and direction for ^uch future planning in social 
studies education. Included'are chapters describing the purpose of social^ 
studies education; the use of both history and geography in teaching 
social studies; the inclusion of cultural pluralism as a humanistic dimen- 
sion in social studies education; the changes in values brought about by 
an urbanized world; the importance of a global understanding of our- 
' world; the^incorporation of basic skills instruction into a social^ studies 
- ptogtam; and the teaching of values and the societal forces influencing 
values today. The information^ opinions, and attitudes expressed in ^ 
th^e articles can assist classroom teachers in detennining what educa-^ 
^ ' tional priorities are appropriate for students. 

yvhil^ sofne authors hav^ included *how to" suggestions for teach- 
ing students various concepts such as the uneven distribution of limited 
Vesources^ Ihe complexity of world problems, and the importance of 
different viewpoints, most of tbe writing emphasizes the '"why" and 
"what" of social studies programs. Importance is placed orr readying 
students for sacrjBces and changes in the near future and on helping 
them develop skills that wHl enable them to make wise choices in a 
world becoming more dependent on technology. Teachers are reminded 
, of their iinportant role as models and asked to examine their own values s 
t and behaviors. 

Edu<:ator5 are interested in ensuring that students are taught those 
, skills considered basic for coping in today's }V0Fld^ Although the full 
impact of the movement toward basic skills instruction is unclear, in 




some cases a shift toward such instruction can mean a shift away from 
social studies programs. What is more basic than developing informed 
ancT effective citizens? We must consider the consequences of long-terAi 
neglect of appropriate social studies education , 
Acquiring the skills, ^owledge, ^nd values needed to make deci- 
sionSy think critically, and cooperate with others must have high priori- 
ties in the 80's. A child should learn that the world is broader than his 
or lier own nei^borhooc( and that actions taken in one country can 
directly a(fect living conditions in another area of the world Programs 
' should help studentf^clarify their feelings about newly acquired knowU- 

edge, ' . ^ ' ' 

The final chapter of this book examines the role of the social studies 
teacher in the dO^s, The author predicts that what will happen in pro- 
grains for the social studies depends on teachers — teachers who are 
concerned and willing to doiwhat is necessary to encourage students to 
recognize the importance of the individual in a world demanding coop- 
eration. The classroom teacher who has read the^e articles will be better 
prepared to defend and promote social studies eduatipn as an essential 
part of any school's curriculum, 

' ' Carol J. Golden 

' Jackson and Whittier Elementary ScIkJOI 
, Everett, Was)iington 
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In 1939 a cumculum bulletin entitled The Future bfVhe Social Studm 
was published by the National Council for the Social Studies. Edited by 
James A Michener who was at the time an activ^social studies educa- 
tor, the bulletin was a collection of 15 different proposals for an experi- 
mental so'cfal studies curriculum, each put forth by a recogr\ized leader 
in the field. In 1959, approximately two decades later, a Commission on 
^ the Social Studies of the same Council also considered the future, but 
in another ^manner In a document entitled Curriculum PlannAiin American 
Schools^ The Sociul Studies, the Commission studiously avoraed recom- 
mending a st)ecific curriculum design, electing instead to identify sig- . 
niBcant educational issues and provide a rationale for the planning of 
relevant programs. Now, another body of social studies educators again 
goes about the heady business of exploring the future. 

This current.monograph, developed under the auspices of the Na- ^ 
tionafEducation Association, approaches t^ future — the 1980's^in a 
way somewhat different from either the 1939 or the 1958 statements. 
Like the 19^9 bulletin, it employs a body of professionals, each func- 
tioning independently; like the 1958 report/ it offers no specific grade- 
level proposals. But unlike either, its contributors appro'ach the social 
studies from a variety of vantage points relative to goals, content, and 
strategies. Collectively, the contributions tend to be reflective rather 
than prescriptive. Mindful of the futurist axiom that unpredictability is 
the name of the game/ they suggest ^phases and directions. Readers 
in search of the key to a specific curriculum desigrt may experience 
initial disappointment. But curricular iifiplications abound. Moreover, 
they can either be identified with existing course arrangements and 
grade placement or be suggestive of ne\v ways to fashion a scope and ' 
sequence. < 

The opening chapter speaks to the perennial question corvieming 
the nature of social studies. Recognizing the presence of conflicting 
views and tradirions. it diverts attention to purposes commonly tield 
and implies tha^ d^nitional differences, often vigojously expressed. 
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mjiyomount ultimately to little more than semantic quibbling. The 
second And third chapters perceive the social studies,, in general terms,, 
as t^o-dimensf^nit The forrfver recogf^izes the assignment to social 
st^udies of the main responsibility for satisfying the citizenship educa-* 
tion -t^sk in American schools The latter affirms that the social studies 
also Aiake a vital contribution Jo the humanistic experience 

/a range of knowledge and understandings required by society, now 
and in the futuren encompasses the subject matter of Chapters 4H|:irough 
5 The <yes oTN+ie past at a time when technological innovations and 
global upheavals are revolutionizing human society, the physical reali- 
ties of the stage on which'the drama is being played— these historical 
'and geographical ingredients^are familiar social studies fare Less hoary, 
but highly significant for the future,^ are three additional ingredients, 
cultural pluralism^ as a phase of mounting interdependence^ urbaniza- 
tion^ as a process altering dramatically both societies and values, and 
global perspective,^ as an increasingly compelling requirement of mod- 
ern life In addition to these major knowledge ingredients, space limita- 
"t^ons prevent attention to a number of laudable., and frequently more 
transitc^ emphases, such as law-related education^ career education, 
and a host'.of others ' ^ 

Skills especially endemic to social ^studies education are detailed in 
Chapters 9 and 10 Basic skills, particularly reading and tvriting, are 
exammed In the former and include the firm admonition to teachers of 
social Studies that they accept a proper share of responsibility for their 
^development Societal skills, such as decision makings are considered in 
Chapter 10, with emphasis placed on their essentiak role in effective 
social and civic actiop * " ^ 

Values education as an integral component of social studies instruc- 
tion Is the subject of Chapter 11 Recognizing th^at values are the stuff 
of culture and being aware of the universality of cultural change^ the 
role of the social studies in helping students clarify their values is seen 
as a paramount objective * 

The large; society beyond the classroom has its own unique roles 
to play in social education This is the message of Chapter 12. Educa- 
lion4l forces, formal and informal, are^ntinuously operative in a muL 
timedia. interdependent worlds they ne^d to be recognized and under- 
stood by a citizenry^ including educators, desirous of assessing -the 
reliability and validity|Of social learning, in and out of school 

Confronted with tite requirements of an unpredictable future, how 
ar^ those who teach students to cope^ The closing chapter exanpines this 
troublesome question Predictably^ it emphasizes the necessi+y for true 
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educational professionals to regard kheir Qwji education as an ongoing 
process It insists that if teachers are to guide learners toward recogniz- 
able reality rather than some fanciful imaged past and present, they, too, 
musr remain learners. 

" , Jack Allen 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Nature and Purposes of Social Studies 



Charles L Mihakos ■ 



Some of the children who entet first grade in schools ifvrtie United 
States during thj? l^SO's will graduate from colleges and universities and 
ent^ the work force after the year 2001. What these first gradert leam 
betwe^ 1980 and 2001; what views they hay^t>f life in the new cen- 
tury; what knowledge, skills, and attitude^^tKey acquire in their schools 
will determine their capacity for leade>^ip and influence their personal 
happiness. 

Many people would assu|pe'that tKe&e young women and men will ^ 
be able to meet the problems of a new century in a new world. But will 
they be ready? This depends largely on whether schools prepare them 
for the world that ie'gding, the twentieth jcentury. or for the world that 
is coming. The pne dimension of schooling that has prime responsibility 
in this re^r^ is social studies education The challenge before the 
schools it that — in the field of education in generaL and the social * 
studj^ in particular — the twenty-first century has already arrived 

DEFINING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

It is impossible to o^er a single satisfacmry definition of social 
* studies within German schools . wh^n discussing social studies 
in Germany, at least six different terms — "Sozialkunde/'"Gemein- 
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schaftskunde/' "soziale Studien/' "politische Bildung/'^^esell- 
schaftslehre/' and ^'Geschichte/Politik" — may be used. 

The confusion over terminology reflects khe confusion thak 
besets other aspects of social studies The different expressions that 
stand for social Jhidies indicate the absepce of agreement in khe 
Federal Republic of Germany on the goals, content, str\jcture.^ and 
theoretical basis for social studies ' 

Although the above is drawn from the openingof a report on sociaL 
studies in the Federal Republic of G^many. many social studies educa- 
tors would say that ik could be accurately applied to the United States 
of America. ^ 

Three Views of Social Studies 

' Unlike olher school subjects such as ntathematics or science, orue 
Bnds that people in tt^£eld hold varying opinions on the niture and 
purpose of/social sti^^ The social studies in the United States are 
often considered by social, studies educators and theoreticians in three 
distinctive ways as the social sciences simplified for pedagogical pur- 
poses, as citizenship transmis^on. and as trailing in critical thinking 
The social sciences upon which social studies draws inclujje an- 
thropology,^ economics, geography, history^ sociology, psychology,^ and 
political sciehce. John V. Michaelis and A Montgomery Johnston are 
among those who describe the relationship betweeathe social studies 
and the ^^lal sciences. They conclude that social studies draws most of 
its content from the social sciehcTes and^that these concepts and generali- 
zations are simplified and taught along with the methods of inquiry of 
the social scientist Curriculum planning in the social studies draws data 
related to the democratic heritage as well as ko society's values, prob- 
lems, and Changing conditions ffom the social sciences. In addition, 
the social studies draw data from the social sciences for psychological 
foundation! of curriculum planning related to socialization, child 
development; and other psychological-methodological aspects of in- 
struction.^ . *^ 

Many schools atross tpe country, as well'as several textbook pub- 
lishers, have substituted tUi^em^^Sinal saences, for social studies, referring 
to khe high school "social sciJtfice tealthers" or to the company's elemen- 
tary "social science series " Tne ERIC clearin^ouse in the field is called 
ERIC ChESS, ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Ed* 
ucation^ 

Others feel ^hat khe social studies are.charged with transmitting our 
cultural heritage ^itizenship transmission draws on those moral and 
ethical values thii are commonly ac-cepked as basic elements in Ameri- 
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can li^- There is us^attya^trongemphasisxyn history and concepts such, 
as the free enterprise system. There is common acceptance of a body of 
kjiQiwledge that is required for a good citizen and an effort to transmit 
thii^ knowledge.^ George Weber and the Council for Basic Education 
feel strongly that the schools can effectively teach Only our nation's 
History and geography^ and, therefore, should stick to the basics in- 
volved in passing on our ciiitural heritage. The behavioral sdencesi they 
state, are too complex for elementary *ind secondary students; valuing 
. and reflective inquiry have no business in the schools.^ * 

Still others view social studies as being primarily concerned with 
reflective thinking or decision making. They trace their roots back to 
Socrates, Plato, and Thucydides, and feel that "f^cts from whjch no 
conclusion can be drawn are hardly worth'knoi^ing" arid that the "mark 
of^the>good citizen is the quality of decisions,which he (or she)* reaches^ 
on pubtic^nd private matters of social concern/'* 

Proponents of this viewpoint f^l that sttident$ should be equipped 
with a strong base of factual inforination so th^lt they can become 
effective decision makers sin^e some decisions involve essentially mat- 
ters of fact- .Most dfOision^, however^ involve v^ilues as w^U a^ facts. 
Students, niust have valuing slpill^ if they are to, consider the value 
d^su'mptipns involved in their interpretation of Tacts and of the moral 
and ethical questions they are trying to answer. Shirley H. Engle^^ the 
major proponent of feflective inq^ry, states^ 

If the quality of d^ision-makitig is ^o be the primary concern of 
social studies instruction. , we must ^9t4^^-^t9vide the oppor- 
tunity for decisionmaking but we mutt set to Rj)|^cfi*tlsions are 
made in Jceeping with well knewn rtJes of scieifce and logic and 
that students getrpractice in js'iakinff^heir decisions* 

Perhaps the three theoretical views of*iJie social studies are best 
summarized by. Figure 1.^ ^ , * 

• As iockil studies moves through the 1980's, there needs to be a 
greater realization among theorists and specialists in the field that there ^ 
is no dichotomy between citizenship transii^ission and good social sci- 
ence or betweeri decision making and good social science- Students 
cannot become effective citizens in our rapidly changing and increas- 
ingly interdependent world i6?l«s^Hhey have a good understanding of 
some of the fundatnental concepts of the social sciences drawn from 
their national and global heritage. In order to deal with the dynamics 
or changing nature knoSvledge and to solve new problems or under- 
stand new developments in the futurei they must also have effective 
analytical skills and perspectives- 
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FIGURE 1 
The Three Social Studies Traditions 





Satiaf Shtd\f$ Xflitf^^ iis 
Cittzmship Transmission 


Socml Studies Taught 
Soml Seimce ^ 


Sofial Studies Taught as 
^jiechve Mquiry 


r ;^ 

i 


Citizenship is b€st 
promoted by 
inculcating ngbit 
values as a 
framework for -^^ 
making decisions 


Citizenship ts best 
promoted by decision 
making based on 
mastery of social 
science concepts, 
processes,^ and 
problems 


Citizenship is best 
promoted through a 
process of inquiry in 
which knowledge is 
derjVed from what 
citizens need to know 
to make decisions and 
solve problems 


j Method 

{ ' 

/ 


Tranmt^ion 

oppts and values by 
'such techniques as 
textbook, recitation, 
lecture^ question and 
answer sessions, and 
structured 
problem -solving 
exercises 


Discovery Each of the 
>uf,]4i >f,ieTif_e> 

its own method 
of gathering and 
verifying knowledge 
Students should 
discover and apply 
^he method that is 
appropriate to each 
social science, 


Rtfiective Inqmry. 

structured and 
disciplined through a 
reflective inquiry 
process wjijcb aims at 
identifying problems 
and responding* to 
conflicts by means of 
testing insights 


Content 


Content ts selected 
by an autHonty 
interpreted by the 
teacher and has the 
function of 
illustrating value^, 
beliefs, and attitudes 


rroper content is the 
structure, concepts^ 
problems,, and pro- 
cesses of both the 
separate and the 
integrated social 
science disciplines 


Analysis of*individual 
Ctti7pri's vjilup^ vields 
needs and interests 
which, '\xt turn,, form 
tRe basis for student 
self -select ion 'of * 
problems Problems, 
therefore,^ constitute 
the content for 
r^eflection. 



Student Pcrccpiions of Social Studies 

The nature and purpose of the social studies at times appear con- 
fusing to the intended audience, students. Polls cor^ducted during the 
I960's at Boston University* and by the Louis Harris Organization^ 
indicate that students Bnd history^ geography, and other social studies 
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courses less interesting and more irrelevant'than most other school 
subjects 

The curriculum activities of the 1970's have had some impact on 
student attitudes and on their perceptions of social studies Elemontary 
students participating in a project of the National Association of Ele- 
mentary SchooJ Prmcipals expressed a positive feeling about social 
studies in general and about the study of other nations and other peo- 
ples in particubr In another recent study, students m high schools 
across the country indicated a positive view of social studies in compari- 
son to other courses These students felt that soctal studies made use of 
a wide range of learning materials and activities^ and required more 
student decisionmaking than most other courses. In yet another sur- 
vey] twice as mala^tud^nts felt that learning mathematics and English 
was much more frnp?)ftant for entrance 'into thejr chosen occupation 
than v^as sociaj^ studieVvthese students 'also perceived class work in 
social studies as less difficult than math ot English. In order to improve 
the nature of social studies courses, stucients recommended that teach- 
ers require more drawing of conclusions from data^ teach analytical 
skills, and give fair and ^adequate treatment to the study of minority 
groups and otljer cultures 

The more positive interest in social studies may be related in part to 
the impact of the many curriculum project materials developed in the 
196<]rs and implemented in the 1970's. Although their impact may not 
have been as tremendous as some had hoped and others allege, these 
materials have had a considerable effect on practices fncorporated in 
social studies classes. This conclusion is justified based on reviews of 
impact studies by such noted social studies researchers as Carole Hahn, 
Thomas Switzer,. Frances Haley, and others. One is also struck by the 
impact of the new social stujdies when comparing thecomn^ercial text- 
books and other available materials of 20 years ago with those being 
published today, Students hav« had access to different instructional 
materials that. may have resulted in their more positive views of social 
studies ^ - ^ 

MAKING SOME BASIC ASSUMPTIONS ' - ^ * 

In contrast to the 1960's and 1970^ however, new curriculum 
development at a'national level has been almost nonexistent in the 
19&0's. In addition, it d^s not appear that there will be a major influx 
of federal and/or foundation funds for this purpose. As schools examine 
their programs, adopt new -texts, and revise thfeircurriculums.tthey will 
have*to look to other sources for guidance. It is csSer^TiaTThat ^ frame- 
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work that embraces a set of assumptions on the nature and purpose! of 
social studies education be used both to assess existing programs and to 
evaluate new program options The revised curriculum guidelines of the 
National Council for the Social Studies afre based on the history and 
research in the field, they provide for a blend of citizenship trainings 
good social science^ and the effective development of decision making 
and of data gathering and data processirrg skills The guidelines are 
sensitive to the needs and interests of students and to the real world of 
the classroom teacher Originally developed in 1971^ revised inflight of 
experience with them in the schools, and updated to represent current 
research and development, the guidelines can serve as an effective blue- 
print for the 19&0's . 

An adapted veu'sicwi of the guidelines is presented below, The^ offi- 
cial NCSS position statement includes a rationale; an overview of the 
role of knowledge, abilities, valuing, and social participation in the 
social ^tudies^ and the nine major guidelines, accompanied by 74 stan- 
dartfs delineating the guidelines^s well as by suggestions on how to u^c 
the guideiirtes for social studied needs assessment 

Guidelines for the iWs * 

1 Social studies programs for the 1 9 80 's should J>€ d\rectly related to the age,^ 
I ^ maturity., and concerns 0[\tudent$ x 

Programs should take into account the aptitudes and needs of 
the learners and provide all students with formal social studies ^ 
experiences at all grade levels from kindergarten through high 
sc1\ooIj Provision should be made''for student input into the - 
formulation of goals, the selection of instructional materials, 
the identification of ^reas of concern for study, and the assess- 
ment of the prOlKram. 

2, ^al studies programs for the 1 980 V should deal with the real social world. 
Programs should focus on the world as it really is with its 
strengths, problems, 4jid promises; build upon the realities of 
the immediate school community; and provide opportunities 
for analysis and attempts to formulate potential resolutions of 
local and ^obal issues and problems. Active participation in 
the real social world should be considered^an integral element 

^ of the program^ as should the opportunity for students to work 
with|ppiembersof racial, ethnic^ and national groups other than 
their own. > 

3. Soc\al studies programs {or the l980-'s should draw from currently valid 
knmlfdge representative of human experience,^ culture,^ and beliefs 
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Programs should develop important and valid concepts drawn 
from all of the social sciences^ as well as from related Belds; 
they should represent a balance between Western and non^ 
Wei^tem cultures, among the nation's ethnic and racial groups, 
among the local, national, and global concerns, and among the 
past presents and future Proficiency In gathering and process- 
ing information (inquiry and decisiPn-making skills) should be 
developed. , ^ ^ 

4. Objechves of soaal shdies pro-ams for Ike IPSO's should be carefully 
seleded^and dearly stated tn such form 05 to furnish direcHon h the pro-ams. 
Knowledge, abilities, valuing, and social participation should 
be represented in objectives that are carefully formulated in 
light of what is known^aboutthe students^ the real social world, 
and the content fields of knowledge. Instructional objectives 
should call for students to develop all aspects of the affective, 
cognitive^ and psychomotor don:\ains through learning activi- 
ties that are appropnate and clearly focused. 

5. Ltammg activities of soaal studies pro-ams for ihe J980 'sshou{d en^^i 
students diredly and actively in the learning process. 

Programs should pfovide students with a rich set of learning 
activities that includes practicing methods of inquiry, examin- 
ing values, and making decisions. These varied and flexible 
experiences^ ranging from studying texts and reading poetry to 
participating in discussions and making field trips, should di- 
rect^ iAvolve the students. Students should be encouraged to 
investigate and respond to the human condition in thecQQtSIS' 
porary world. Learning must go on in an atmosphere of trust 
and serj^sitivity to individual rights. 

6. Sh-atepes of instruction and leamm^ activities <^ social studies pro^ar^s for 
the IPSOs should rely on a broad ran^ of learning resources. 
Programs should draw upon a variety of media that are selected 
carefully to meet the wide range of interests, needs, and abili- 
ties of the students and to relate directly to the objectives. 
Classroom activj[ti^es should use the school and the community 
as leamirrg laboratories^ and draw upon community resource 
persons and organizations that provide students with someU^ 
prinxary sources representing many points of view and a mix 

of cultures. 

7. Soa^l studies Pro-ams for the 1980 s must facilitate the orpinization of 
., ejrperience. 



The structure of social studies program! musk help students 
organize their experiences in such a manner that they will learn 
how to continue to learn, se€ relationships, and apply their 
learned concepts and skUls in order to solve future problems 

8 Eviiluation c/^oatil studies programs for the l^BO \ should he useful syytem- 
atic* i^omprehenyive, and valid for the objectives of the pro^Tam> 
Regular assessment of student progress In the program should 
come from many sources, such as p^ncil-and -paper tests, anec- 
dotal records, and role playing, and should measure achieve- 
ment in content knowledge as well as in such skills and abilities 

yas critical thinking, valuing, and social participation. Evalua- 
tion should tpe botK formative, contributing to the develop- 
ment of the progr^ and/ or student progress, an^ summative, 
contributing to the overall terminal success of the program 
and/or student 

9 Social studies education for the IPSO s should receive vigorous support as a 
\)itai and responsible part of the school program. 

School administratars, teachers, boards of education, and the 
community have a responsibility to actively suf^port social 
studies programs by providing appropriate instructional time, 
materials, consultant services, and facilities, by encouraging 
innovation and social participatioi^ and by preserving .aca- 
demic freedom Teachers must be active in curriculum develop- 
ment and assessment, and participate regularly in such activi- 
ties as workshops, courses, reading, travel, and professional 
' ^association programs 



SUMMARY 

^ This opening chapter has examined the nature and purpose of the 
social studies. It has reviewed the search for a precise d€^nition and 
focus by social studies theorists, teachers, and students A brief synopsis 
of a set of standards relating to the nature and purpose of the social 
studies has been provided. 

The 1980's offer the prospect of a vitality in the social stiWies that 
may be realized through the ii^plementation of^ standards that are based 
on a stroi^g set of assumption^about the nature and purpose of^he field 
—standards that will make the field intellefttually honest and rewarding 
to its proponents and interesting andjrelevant to its clientele Only then 
will social studies education be capable of meeting society's challenge 
for today's students: to. develop informed citizens for the twenty-first 
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century who are fu[[y aware of the r>eed for ensuring the dignity aftd 
worth of the individual in a technobglcal age, who recognize the inter- 
dependence of all peoples, and who are personally ir>volved in improv- 
ing the society they have inherited. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Querencia, Pdlitische Bildung, 

and Social Studies^ 

Lynn A* Pontand ^ 
. ^ Howard R Mehitn^er 



For ZOO yearS/ expenditures for public schools have been jusMBed,^ 
in part, by the presumed contributions that they make to the education 
of citizens. The underlying premise is that the performance of a demo- 
cratic political system is dependent on the political knowledge and skill 
of its citizens. Thus^ the society itself has a staf^e in ensuring that each 
new generation of youth has been properly educated. for their citizen 
roles. >^ * 

In the twentietK^^tury^ social studies has been assigned the main 
responsibility fop^ffroviding citizenship education in schools. However, 
citizenship eduoition is not the exclusive property of the social studies; 
others ^hare imt. Nor is citizenship education the sole purpose of social 
studies; other purposes ar^ also important. Nevertheless^ citizenship 
education and social studies are closely connected in the minds of 
educators and the public^ ^ 

Social studies specialists contend with eachj^ther over the.priori- 
ties, content and teaching methods of citizenship education. Yet, most 
^gree that citizenship education has both affective and cognitive dimen- . 
sions. In shori, citizenship education is boWxquerencia diwdpohtischebildung* 

-/ - . 
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QUERENOA^ 



Quermda is^a Spanish term meaning the affection one feels for the 
place one calls home and the sense of well-being one derives frorathat 
place. Querfnda is the feeling of contentment that people expenence 
when they know they are where they belong./ 

Ordinarily, people Bnd \\\eu quermda in very limited environments^ 
home, neighborhood, town^ or ciiy. Yet quermda seems infmiiely expan* 
sive. Some have such feelings about particular regions of the country. 
TraveUweary Americans, returning from trips abroad, may experience 
quermaa upon landing in the United States, Astronauts have e)(pressed 
their sense of attachment to the bluish-green orb called Earth as they 
have gazed upon it from outer space. Apparently, the way to feel ffue. 
rmda most keenly is to leave '^ome" — however that is deBned — and 
cope for a time in a strange environment. 

Qu€rmcia is an emotional feeling that is difficult to explain. Why 
does an old man released from prison after many years of interriment « 
choose to return to his cell rather than to cope with the complexities of 
frfeedom? Why does a Russian emigre, forced out of the U.S.S.R. be- 
cause of her political beliefs, long to return? Literature and music offer 
hundreds of examples, but few explanation^, of the deep attachment 
people acquire for their homes. 

Nationalism tries to convert this natural affection for hj^me into 
loyalty to the nation-state, its ideology^its form of government, and, 
on occasion, even its political leaders. The achievements that have re- 
sulted from nationalism are well known; so, too, are the crimes commit- 
ted against mankind on behalf, of zealous patriotism and ultranational- 
ism. 

Despite abuses, ?«frfnn>— the feeling that one belongs, is part of 
society, and has a stake in it — is essential for modem citizenship, at least 
in a democracy. Much citizenship behavior depends-upon voluntary 
compliance. Paying taxes, obeying traffic laws, practicing tolerance tcf- 
ward others, and countless other civic acts require individuals to act 
civilly without coercion. Mo*eover, to lack quermda is to be alienated> 
to feel like a stranger in society. The alienated take littler no interest 
in public affairs and are unwilling to participate. They may not feel 
bound to observe the subtle rules that hold a society together, In ex- 
treme Cases the alienated may even take delight in watching the society - 
crumble. Thus^ not only is quermda a part of citizenship but also it is- 
probably a precondition for other aspects of citizenship education. 

Many educators appear uncomfortable with tlie affective side of " 
dfizenship. Perhaps^ some recall the byalty oaths of the 1950's and^he 
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limits that were placed upon free speech m classrooms Others recoil at 
mindless secitations of "pledges of allegiance" or courses aimed at pro- 
moting the "blessings of (democracy and the evils of communism "Still 
otKers. disillusioned by the gap between American political ideals and 
some of tts practrtcs.^ have growh cynical about political life 

Despite the justifiable restraints^hese and other factors may place 
on the'willfngness of some teachers to promote the affective elements 
of citizenship,, we must realize tt\at effective citizenship cannot survive 
in a climate of despair Citizenship demands commitment, and teachers 
must help youth make commitn>ents Soch commitments &hd«ld not 
take tl^e form of blind devotion Those who feel querenna are usually 
aware of the blemishes and inadequacies of the home they treasure 
Tihey love it anyway for its strehgths and in spite of its imperfections, 
and t'Viey seek to improve it as best they can But to expect citizen 
engagement without commitment is unrealistic 

Nearly all children appear at the school door with soine manifesta- 
tion of i^uerenna It is not the teacher's )ob to destroy ^tHis feeling or to 
change it substantially Rather*^ fhe public correctly expects teachers to 
encourage it, to extend it/ and to make it the basis for positive citizen 
action , ^ \- ^ 

■f 

POLlTISCHE BILDUNG . ^ 



' Polihsche bddung is a German term. It may be translated as "political 
education/' but its,German use is.different from its American one For 
many Americans, political education connotes political indoctrination, 
" promotion of oneV^litical Iparty over another, or support of a'particular 
faction's political policies For, Germans, political education refers to the 
provision of the knowledge and skills th^t on^T^eeds to function politi- 
cally in a complex^ democratic society To Germans, political education 
means education for citize?fchip ■ ^ ^ 

It might be useful to review the German situation. In 1?45 tjje 
^ Gernfians surrendered to th^ Allies following the most destructive -war 
yin history The Gerrnan pation was divided, stripped of its resources* 
and disgraced in the eyes of most of the world: Those livirig In the 
Federal Republic of Germany would soon experience their f(Durth fQrm 
of government in less than 50 yeai^s. An earlier effort at dgjnocratic^ 
government^ the Weimar Republic^ failed to find roots in Germany and 
fell easy prey to the Nazis A(ter 1933 vast numbers of Germam en- 
thusiastically supported a populan charismatic leader who ultfrnately 
led the nation to destruction Acts fofnmitted in th^ namebf Germany^ 
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horilfied the^orld and left a sense of gdiU that would afflict future 
. generations ^Kerm4ns who could not be held accountable In 1945 the 
German peo^Racked pride in their nation, they felt shame Yorits deeds 
and contempt for their political leaders , . v 

' The political goals of the Allied Occupation Forces were to root out 
any remaining vestiges of fascism and to build a base for a democratic 
government But how .was this to be done in the presence of limited 
experience with democracy., a political culture that seemed hostile to 
democracy, anfi extensive apathy^ Programs were mounted to teach 
people about democracy and to interest them in public issues. Later 
"centers for political education" were established in each of the lander 
and at the federaUevel Political education was beamed'over television, 
was promoted by unions and management, found its way ii)to popular 
journals and newspapers, and a]ppeared jn the school curriculum. Ger- 
many undertook a massive program to train people in the essentials of 
democracy — and it succeeded 

Nothing quite so dramatic and far-reaching is needed in the United 
States. We do not have a political culture that is hostile to democracy. 
Vet, direct, self-conscious political educationr is asi essential here as it 
was in Germany While children acquire their political attitudes mainly 
outside of schooL the knowledge and a majority of the skills they need 
to understand ^nd participate in thd^litical system are best learned in * 
school. To withhold political education is id deny a' child his^r her 
birthright as an American citizen. To ignore political education is also 
'to threaten the future of democracy in America. 

There is not sufficient space in this essay to discuss all of the 
knowledge and skills that students require jn order to fill the citizen role 
adequately, but some examples may help mak^the point. At a mini- 
mum, students require knowledge of the institutions^ and structure of 
American government the principles uporV which the Ami^rican system 
is based^ the political processes that affect the operation of the institu- 
tions, and someof the enduring political issues that confront the Ameri- 
can public ^ , 

^n0U)!ed$t of the hsHtuh0nkand Shiictureof American Covernmer^L Students 
heed to understand what it means to live^ a^ republic, operated as a 
federal system, under rules set forth by a constitution. They must com- 
prehend the relationships among the three branches of government and 
how these branches can "check and balance" each ©ther/They should 
^fathom the relatiQfiships between state goverfiments and the federal 
governments and the relationships between local units of government 
and the states * 

Knomled$t of the Principled of ike American PoUfxcal System. Students must 
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go beyond simple reco^^nition of the term democracy and the principles 
of freedom enunciated in the Bill o( Rights One study after another has 
documented that students can verbalise slogans about these principles 
and otherbn but they are frequently unable to apply them to concrete 
sthiations Indeed, confronted with highly corxtroversial situations, they 
sometimes choose antidemocratic solutions that violate fundamental 
freedoms. * ^ 

knowl'Ji^'i' of Pclinciil PrO(i\<i'<^ It is not enough for stadents to compre- 
hend the principles of the American political system and the institutions 
ot'government They must also understand politics — the informal pro- 
cesses tha^ make the entire system vJork Currently students probably 
know less about politics than they do about the structure of govern- 
ment They are taught the "stepsV by which a bill beccwiies a law, but 
they are not told about the way^ in which* various pressure groups 
influentfe legislation at multiple points in the legislative process Stu^ 
dents learn bhat President must seek* the "advice artd consent" ofthe 
Senate before a/tre.ity can take effect* but they learn Jittle or nothing 
about tire political processanvolved in winning each Senator's support 
^nouiled^e of Endunn^ Polthcaf Issuer Students need to, be informed 
about bome of the enduring political issues that face governmenjt. For 
example, to what tdegr<?e should the government serve as a balance 

' wheel for the economy, ensuring that wealth is not skewed unduly to 

*the few,^ regulating prices and protecting thte*consuiner,, propping'Up 
■ unsuccessful Enterprises, and underwriting. American business expan- 
sion? To what extent should the federal government guarantee that the 
J rights and privileges enjoyed by certain groups in one or more stattS' 
become available to similar groups in all states? How far should' the 

( govern ment^jo in trying to m^ke the ladder of success equally accessible 
to alP The details of these and many other issues change from month 
to molnth and year to year, but the fundamental issues remain the same 
and should be understood by all citizen^. 

Ne^ohahon Slctll There are-many political skills students should ac- 
quire Only one — the skill of negott^»tion — ^wiU be treated here The act 
of pt3liti<?s is largely thc^act of bargaining People with competing goals 
enter the political arena to find solutions that will at least partially 
satisfy everyorrP The usual goal is not to have winners and losers, but 
/^^T9\have everyone win a little One of the politicians' most important 
' * skills IS to find the solution that attracts the largest possible amount of 

^support Political decisions that lackiuch support are rarely effective. 
Lack of understanding of the bargaining process and of Ihe necessity for 
* compromise is oiie of the reasons naive Americans hold pofiticians^n 
low esteem. And their own lack of bargaining skill is a* factoi* that 
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prevents many Americans from beconoing more successful potitically. 

No teacher can assume realistically that teaching politicifl knowl- 
edge and skills will make all students equatJy active political partici- 
pants. A person's sense of ifuerfncta is a controlling factor Those who feel 
alienated are unlikely to participate fully, no matter what knowledge or 
skills they possess Personality is important Some political activities 
reward forceful, outgoing personalities. The shy are less likely to run foj^ 
office than are the extroverts Time and energy play a role Most people 

■must work for a living and care for their families Personal and family 
Concerns typically outweigh political ones. Only a small minority ever 
become full-time political activists. But everyone deserves the knowl-t 
edge necessary to become aware of political happenings and to interpret . 
them properly And all citizens should possess the skills, that emable 

^them to take action effectively, when they choose to. on^issues impor- 
tant to them'.. The schools owe thisi at least, to their students 

SOOAL STUDIES 

Social studies is an American termMt refers to a portion of theelemen- 
>ary and secondary school CMrj-iculum set aside to teach students about 
the relationship of human beings to their social and physical environ- 
ment. Although it is organized variously from state to stat^ and fra?n 
school district 4o school distcfct. it usually^contains dati. concepts/ gen- 
eralization^y and modes of inquiry based upon such academic disciplined 
as anthropology, economics^ geography,^ history, philosophy^ political 
science/ psychology,^ and sociology Social studies is distinguished from 
these academic disciplines by the overriding concern of social studies 
'teachers to organize their instruction and select their content so as to 
provide a sound cititenship education for their students 

' The' social stu<}ies curriculum js not solely responsible for the citi- 
zenship eduction of youth. The media, especially television, are a more 
powerful source of infor;nation about current happenings in politics 
Parents, churches, and peer groups are a greater influence on student 
attitudes. Other schoof subjects provide' some of the knowledge and 
skills student!; require to play their citizen role well And extjacurncular 
activities provide opportunities to practice cititehship in controlled set- 
tings. >; 

Nevertheless, social studies teachers have unique and special op- ^ 
portunities to enhance the citizenship ec^ucation of youth Social studies 
courses are a major source'of information about political life in the 
United States and in other countries. Students can read about the activi- 
ties of past political leaders They can study the principles upon whkh 
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(he nation was founded and observe how polittcs really works. Sociit 
studies classes can provide fomms for students to^discuss current public 
issues and to \ty out ideas for how such issues can be best resolved. The 
classroom can be a place where students cm hone the skills necessary- 
(or effective political participation * , 

RoIk of S^al Stud}e$ Teachers. Social studies teacher^ fill at leas^three 
roleB as cituenship educators. They are role models of an ideal ci^en^ 
instructors in citizenship, and coordinators of out-of-classroom re- 
sources fOr citizenship education. 

Whether they want the role or n^^. teachers serve as role models 
of thfe ideal citiseo. It is true that the models they project will have a . 
differential impact on their students. For young students who Tack 
strong aduTt role models at home, the impact may be tremendous. For 
older youth, especially those whoTiave already found effective models, 
the consequences m4y be less' Nevertheless, teachers cannot forget that 
what they are and how they act are as important as what they say. By 
their own interest \w poliHcs^ by their^participation in political activities, 
and by their willingness to show commitment, they indicate that poli- 
tics is important and that students should also become ^engaged. 
Through their capacity to criticize 3nd judge fairl^ the acts of public 
officials and through their atternpts to offer constructive countersolu* 
tions, they exhibit the traits of'a reflective citizen And by their own 
behavior before the class — treating students equitably, respecting their 
views, and responding ir^a ju^t and fair mannf;r to classroom problems 
— teachers set standards to whichtall'can aspire. " ^ 

Social studies teachers h^fve^a responsibility, to encourage the 
growth of citizenship attitudes, knowledge, and skilfs in whatever sub-, 
jects they teach. Some courses^pafticularly American govemment, civ* 
ics; problems of democracy, and American history — are especially 'a pi. 
propriate #for citizenship education. But elementary schp«l so<1|il 
studies, and even high school courses in world geography, ecoru)m]^s, 
and sociology, provide occasions fQr instruction about citizenship if 
teachers will exploit them 

Teachers should also be alert to new ideas relating Xo particular 
aspects of citizenship education that they can incorporate within exist* 
ing courses. For example, advgtcaljes of "law-related education" stress 
the importance of 'I^w^in American society and thef^need t6 te^ch stu- 
dents about the fundamental principles of American government. 
Proponents of global education haye^pan^ed the concept of citizen- 
ship worldwide, inviting teachers to conceive of Earth as a "global 
village/' Those specializing in moral education values education 
eKcourage teachers to help students address tilt ethical consequences of 



their decisions and the impact thifie decisions have on society. Advo- 
cates of political behavior draw attention to the factors that influence 
how people behave and point out the informal processes of government. 
And champions of political participation suggest ways in which stu- 
dents^n begin to put their knowledge of politics to work in the school 
and the community. These and other groups enrich the range of re- 
sources available for citizenship education in schools. But the decision 
as to how to combine these ideas with more traditional ones — or evifn 
whether to use them all — remains, as it has afways been^ one for teach- 
ers to make for themselves. * 

The third role teachers can fill is that of coordinator for out-of-dass 
resources for citizenship education. Political attitud^ knowledge, and 
skills should not remain inert abstractions. They fought to be put into 
practice, both i(\ school and in the community the school serves. School 
clubSy the student councif/ advisory committees to the principal, antj 
other Settings provide opportunities for students to contrib^ute to the 

. political life of the school and to practice what they have learned in 
class. Through volunteering for activities in the community and par^^ 

. ticipating in political campaigns, students can gain experience and de- 
velop th^ir sense of qunmda at the same time. If these opportupities are 
to be exploited, however, it requires teachers who are witling to devote 
tinle to planning and coordinating them. 

CONCLUSION * 

It is important t6 keep this simple fact in mind: There is no na^tural 
law or heavenly edict that self- government must survive in the United 
States. Th^ founders established it; the ji^embers of each 5\ew generation 
rpust recommit themselves to its goals^orjt will perish. The defense of 
democrab^ -is more than a. mllingness ^Beaparms against foreigfh 
iiWdffers. Democracy is defended every day^ffi^^studie^ classrooms 
when teachers help students understand its prii^ciples and accept th^ 
responsibili^ of citizenship. ^ ^ 

.There is no greater purpose in education thag the cultivation of 
good tt^^Lzenship. There ispo greater h^tage to leave to young people 
than m capacity to govern themselves in enlz^tened self interest. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Social Studies: The Humanistic Dimension 

Jack Allen 



CoyideT the probing observation of American architects-philoso- 
pher Louis H. Sullivan^ the late nine1%enth century prophet of modem 
architecture: 

Must I tlien specify? Must 1 show you this French chateau , , here 
in New York^ and still you do not laugh! Must you w^it until you 
see a modem man come out of its door, before you lau£^? Have you 
no sense of humor, no sense of pathos? Must I then explain to you 
that, white thfe marrmay live in the house phy^cally^ he capnot live 
in it morally, mentally or spiritualty, that he and his house are a 
paradox? That he himself is an iltusion when he believes his cha^ 
teau to be real 

Reflect on the actions and feeling^ of American painter. Grant 
Wood as he achieved recognition and notoriety in the 1920's and 1930's. ' 
Having saved enough money teaching in pubtic school, Wood teft the 
fatnitiar ^rroundings of the lowa heartland and journeyed to Pariff in 
search of inspiration,. Conforming to the accepted Parisian mode, he 
nurtured a pinkish beard, parted in the middle, and donned a Basque 
beret.. Such affectations, however, did nothing to help his painling. In 
despair, he returned to his native lowa^ shaved off his beard, exchanged 
his beret for a pair of overalls^ ind concluded that he really got his best 
jdeas "while milking*a cow/' 
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Usten to the ivords and music of contemporary American folk artist 
Woody Guthriei as sings; 

This land is your landy this land is my land 
From California to the New York idapd 
From the redivood forest to the gulf stream waters; 
This land was made for you and me!©^ 

F^jzzle at the wonder of the Angkor remains where the Khmer 
p^ples devoted their energies for six centui:ies to the building of a 
galaxy^of magnificent temples^ only^ for reasons still awaiting adequate 
explanation, to steal away unobtrusively, leaving thjejr handiwork to be 

consumed by the Cambodian jungle Or observe a modem Japanese 

family as it lights its candles before a Shinto' shrine. _ Or relate to 
English activist Thomas Paine, voice of the American War for Indepen- 
dence! as he^ffinned, "The World is^ my country, all mankind are my 
brethign, and to do good is my religion/' _ . Or empathize with a 
bewildered arfy of Vietnamese boat peopleas they flee the ravages of 
their homeland and face the uncertain' prospects pf a voyage at sea and 
the search for a future dwelling place, ... ^ J 

^ch of the foregoing speaks to the humanistic dimensk>n of sodat 
studi^. Each is a manifestation of the humanistic experience. All exem- 
plify members of the human family responding to circumstances of the 
moment or living out their Ijves in ways that may or may not be subject 
to their ultimate control. All have relevance for the teaching-learning 
process as today's students seek'their own means of self-identification 
and their future courses of action. 



TWO DIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL STUDIES ^ 

Social studies, viewed in.general perspective^ may be thought of as 
two-dimensional. For purposes of self-realizatiofii social studies con- 
tribute to the humanistic experience. To help realize the goals of a 
democratic society that derives its just powers from t^consent of the 
governedi the social studies program serves as an agen^-for citizenship 
education. If the former purpose is individualistic^ the latter is collectiv- 
istic. But the dualHy of purpose symbolized by the configuration is. in 
truth, a gestalt. The two purposes are largely inseparable. Effectively 
oriented personality development contributes to good citizenship prac- 
tices. Poptj^lar government and a humane social order are enhanced by 
a citizenry that finds fulfillment and security in both leadership and 
followshtp roles. Humanistic learnings can provide a sense of appropri- 
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ate fnvolvement m either type of situation Concomitantly, the human- 
istic experience may function with equal force in noncivic enterprises 
and nonvocational endeavors, as, for instance, in the realization ot per- 
sonal desires and actions typically associated with the ways of a leisure 
society, 

THE NATURE OF THE HUMANISTIC EXPERIENCE 

The humanistic experience is fundamentally concerned with the 
human spirit Its basic values are, in the words of O B Hardison, "the 
free play of the mind and, its corollary, an expanded sense of self in its 
relation to the world/'^ Accordingly, excessive efforts to politicize or 
categorize it sljould be resisted Equally relevant, the humanistic experi- 
ence deals not only with the rich and powerful but also with the ordi* 
nary people and the most common aspects of everyday life. It listens^ 
attentively, to the voices of poets and peasants; it analyzes, with equal 
diligence^ the macljinations of saints and sinners; it observes, thought* 
fully, both the fountains and the ash heaps of human society in shorts 
the world is its oyster 

In a more legalistic vein, the humanistic experience has received 
expression in the congressional act that established, in 1965, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. The legislation defined 
"humanities'' as including^^ut not limited to, the study of "language^ 
both modern and classical; linguistics; literature; history; jurisprudence; 
philosophy; archeology, comparative religion; ethics; the history Criti- 
cism^ theory^ and practice of the arts; those aspects of the social sciences 
which have humanistic content and employ humanistic methods/' 
Clearly, a definition so comprehensive in scope embodies innumerable 
relationships and linkages with programs in the social studies. 

THE PRACTICALITY OF HUMANISTIC LEARNING 

Given the association of humanistic learning with social studies 
programs^ questions remain; Is humanistic learning practical? Is it part 
of what is truly basic in the educative process? For the pragmatic Ameri- 
cany the marketplace has a certain primacy, the responsibilities of a 
collective citizenry a fundamentar imperative. And these^ indeed^ are 
legitimate concerns. The problem is to place them within the context of 
the contemporary world, a world that could possibly be in the midst of 
the most revolutionary period in human history. Consider a few of the 
prevailing winds of change^ an urbanized world rapidly gaming ascend- 
ancy over the ways of the traditional ruraX pastoral society; an auto- 
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mated technology symbolized by the microelectronics revolution/ 
speeding the demise of the industriaL as welt as the agricultural; worker; 
instantaneous worldwide communication coupled with accelerating 
means of transportation; and increasing global requirements for shared 
resources and shared knowledge.* 

In these revolutionary times, the educative process speaks, with an 
ever louder and more resounding voice/ in support of }ohn Dewe/s 
credo of a nonstatic education for a^nonstatic world. It listens with 
increased attention to W(iitehead's warning of the dangers inherent in 
an education desigitetffo produce fixed persons for fixed duties. School- 
ing becomes a matter of providing environments in which individuals 
and groups can learn more etftciently and effectively. 

In tenns of the work force, the product of such environments is 
what Peter Drucker calls the "knowledge worker."* This type of worker 
performs tasks cooperatively^ aware of the institution as a whole and 
not simply managed by strict hierarchical decisions. The consequence 
for such an individual is a sense of personal satisfaction that derives not 
only from the finished product or well-performed service but also from 
the feelingof having participated in the institution's role in society. This 
more cooperative mode, in wfiat Daniel Belt identifies as post-industrial 
, society, is, to Belt "more difficult than the management of things/'* It 
demands of the knowledge worker both productive labor and continu- 
ous learning. 

Beyond the requirements of^He marketplace, the new society 
makes apparent the need for increased attention to education for leisure. 
It calls for hum4rkLstic learning that defines leisure in the Grctfk or 
Aristotelian sense as freedom from work rather than as a coritrived 
opportunity for recreatioa It is, moreover, education with an existential 
flavor, recognizing that individuals in an urbanized^' technologically 
oriented society, confronted with varieties of <Jrgariizational restraints, 
need to learn increasingly to live within themselves^ 

APPLICATIONS TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 

The humanistic experience has applications across the total scope 
and sequence of the school curriculum^ Within the social studi^/ it can 
' take innumerable forms. For purposes of illustration^ consider a variety 
of humanistic applications made at progressive maturity levels and for- 
mulated within the conte^ct Qf a prevailing social studies curriculum 
sequence. 

Social studies for young children seeks to help the learner develop a 
sense of ^Iff awareness of the person in relation to the^group. 
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Ex^n^ined for this purpose are methods of communicating, working, and 
pldyin^ There 1$, likewise,, the quest fora senseof community, a sense of 
one's self in a community setting. Here/, the young child views simple 
proposals for achieving authentic community in terms of the values of a 
good life and an awareness of the physical design of community 

Older chittlren„ in their social studies experiences, are brought in 
touch with the individual's relationship to one's total environment the 
physical earth, basic human needsy resources required to meet needs 
Learners place the relationship in historical perspective through prob- 
ings into the American past and through speculations as to how this past 
impacts on contemporary society They are also brought into contact 
with the nature of culture past and presents on a global scale, as they 
pursue cultural manifestations in terms o/ the values and ways of both 
simple and complex societies, 

A sense of self acquires new meanings for young adolescents as 
they move out of childhood and go about the potentially traumatic task 
of severing traditional ties with the family group and a restrictive envi- 
ronmental setting The function of the social studies comes in helping 
members of this age group see themselves in relation such things as 
ethnic origins^ kinship networks^ local group tieSy and identifiable sub- 
cultures Adolescent students may do this by, say,, examining the late 
twentieth century American household, with its clearly divided sex 
roles and marked separation of home and work eavironments And they 
might pursue comparable matters in historical terms for instance, the 
seasonal rhythms of Native Americans disrupted by the expansion of 
white settlement; the social and psychological impact on young women 
workers of their movement in the early nineteenth century from rural 
surroundings to burgeoning mill towns, the subtle forms of slave resist- 
ance to planter d^ci^s 

For older adolescents and young adults, applications of the human- 
istic experience to the social studies offer rich potential in terms of both 
procedures and learnings The following are a few suggestions related 
to approach and content, 

1. Use of oral history with newly arrived persons from other 
countries to explore crosscultural similarities and differences 
and varying historical traditions, 

2, Examination of specific probl&hp^s in contemporary American 
, cultur"^ and some of the social an!l psychologicaf factors that 

give rise to them; 

3 Analysis of forms of alienation in the modem technological 
society, viewed globally; 
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4. Study oiF various art forms— pamting, architecture, musk, 
imaginative ItteratV^^ etc. — as manifestations of culture. 

NATIONAL HUMANITIES PROJECTS < 

# 

Beyond the bounds of formal schooling, and outside the realm of 
the typical social studies classroom, support for humanistic activities 
and projects is being generated across the nation. Especially notable in 
this regard is the leadership provided by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. An^independent, federal grantmaking agency, the En- 
dowment stfpports projects of research, education, and public activity. 
Its stated purposes reveal much that can be,of interest to those involved 
with education in the social studies: ^ 

1. To promote the public understanding of the humanities and 
their value in thinking about the current conditions of national 
life. 

2. T(^ improve th% quality of teaching in the humanities and .its 
^: responsiveness to new intellectual currents and changing social 

concerns, 

3, To strengthen the scholarly foundation of hutf^istic study^ 
and to support research activity that enriches the hfe of the 

' mind in America. 

4, To nurture the future welUt>eing of those essential institutional 
>nd human resources that make possible the study of the 
humanities. 

One program iOf the National Endowment, begun in 1972 and of 
particular relevance forjeducation in social studies, is Youthgrants in the 
Humanities, Designed for young persons in their teens and twenties, the 
program makes grants for independent projects to benefit the commu- 
nity, the general public, or other young people. By the close of the 
1970' s, more than 500 Youthgrants had t>een awarded in all 50 states to 
^ - recipients ranging in age from 13 to 30. A small sample of Successful 
projects illustrates how the interest and ingenuity of young people Bnd 
expression in realizable ways: , f 

1. An eighth grader in historic Newburgh, New York, became 
concerned that the town's strange and beautiful old houses 
were rapidly being torn down. After studying old records in the 
public library and talking with a local restoration architect, the 
student made photpgraphs and developed a slide shov\f for 





Newbur^ citizens that aroused fresh interest in the preserva- 
tion of these historic treasures. 

2. A group of 20 teen-agers in the Black History Club of the 
Chicago Better Boy's Foundation developed A Stud}f of the Undtr- 
ground Railmd in llhnoisK a booklet or/(Vi> fugitive slave system. 
FoUowingF documentary research and interviews with local 
scholars^ the booklet was produced and made available to the 
Chicago public schools , 

3 Two young Oregon cinematographers who were interested in 
the historical romance of the Willamette I^er produced a half- 
hour film depicting. nineteenth-cenfnry life along this North- 
west stream. The film^ developed with t;^e aid of diariesy inter- 
views, old photos, and period maps, was scored with folk music 
of the era. It elicited great interest among schools^ colleges^ and 
civic groups in thq region. 

, Another type of national effort that, in some respects, more specifi- 
cally illustrates the melding of humanistic and citizenship goals is the 
Great American Achievements Program. Sponsored by the Bicentennial 
Council of the Thirteen Original States Fund, Inc. this program defines 
its task as follows:'"tq keep before the American people the vital mean- 
ing of those principles, ideals and values on which this Republic was 
founded — as well as the application of tihose evolving precepts to our 
nation's present-day social, political and economic probfems/' To^ 
achieve this purpose, the Great American AcHievements Program has 
been involved, since 1977. in a 13-yearre-evaluationof the Revolution- 
ary Era through study of themes or concepts that subsume the fabric of 
our government. Each year a Cor^imemorative Conference brings to- 
gether some 200 opinion leaders from national, state, and cbmn^nity 
organizations to examine and interpret the historical and present-day 
meaning of a particular theme— One Nation Indivisible (1977)^ A New 
Republic Afnong Nations (1978); Of, By. and For the People (1979); 
Education for a Free People (1950)! etc. The Council plans to culminate 
its 13-year effort in 1989 with due recognition of the 200th anniversary 
of the ratification of the U.S. Constitution.* 

A VIEW OF THE FITTURE ^ 

Since 1779 when Thomas Jefferson, in proposing a law to establish 
public schools in Virginia, called "the people . . , the only safe deposito- 
ries'' of gcverrunentt the social studies, by whatever name, have been 
vested with responsibilities for citizenship education. Perhaps less ex- 
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pticitly Ip^oss these two centuries, the social studies have also main-, 
tained a humanistic dimension. Without denigrating the citizenship 
responsibility, the nattjre of modern society provides compelling argu* . 
^ments for clearly delineated humanistic experiences at all tevels in the 
social studies program. Such experiences are. and will become^ increas- 
ingly usefuUcTihe individual as a knowledge worker a leisure recipients, 
and an integrated personality. And. \^hile social studies is assuredly 
only one of aftumber of programmatic areas involved wilh humanistic 
WrningSy it is a curricular domain that has much to offer as the citizenry 
p^rs anxiously into an unpredictable^ revolutionary future 
< ^ f 
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CHAPTER 4 



The Uses of History 

. Richari £ Gross 



X variety of reasons has-been put forward by natural and social 
scientists^ as jvell as by philosophers and religionists, for the existence 
of the (Qualities of humanness that characterize men and women ^nd 
^that separate us from the beasts. One key element that is sometimes 
Overlooked in such lists is humankind's unique ability to communicate 
across time:History — his and her story — was ongtnally expressed orally 
and artistically; it began to take written form only a little over 5^000 
years ago. Eversince^ we have been able to employ this medium to pass 
on betweei) getierations vital knowledge^ cherished affirmations, myths, 
and dreams, a^ well as traditions and other bases for the further exten- 
sion of culture and civilization. At the heart of this process is history 
— an explanation of what has happened to humankind and how we 
can^ to be as we are, where we are, today. 



HISTORY— rrS USE AND MISUSE 




Through the years the study and vmting of history gradually be* 
came a discipline in its own rights In the West the Creek wrtte^ in the 
era before Christy such as Herodotus and Thucydidcs, came to be iden- 
tified as ''fathers'' of history. During the ensuing centuries^ historical 
content found its way into education as part of the Seven UberatJVrtsv 




and Scripture study,^ but it was not until the 1500's and 16O0's that 
history emerged as a school subject in its own right. Indeed^ in many 
countries today history does not have as important a place in the curric- 
utum as it tends to have in the United States. 

Eventually history was qsed by leaders — both reactionary kings 
trying to certify their rule and revolutionaries anxious to justify their 
actions — as propaganda, as a means M indoctrination for their causes. 
It is unfortunate that much of history has been so twisted and misap^.^ 
plied to fit certain points of view However, such misshaping has been 
easy to accomplish because history does not exist fully and correctly 
between the^overs of any tome Most of the past is undocumented. It 
is esHmated that we know less than 1 percent of the totality of human 
history. Numerous events, even in the recent pasty are clouded by the 
lack of confirming evidence and by conflicting data and viewpoints. 

A major challenge to all teachers is to help children and youth come 
to understand that, at its best, history is an incomplete account and a 
partial explanation of unique events in humankind's past that is created 
by t^e work and judgment of historians. We must help our students 
recognize that what often appears in conventional textbooks as uncon- 
tested truth is realty an author's interpretation influenced by a variety 
of -factors, any one of which might easily alter the explanation of both 
bow and why something occurred, welt as the very description of the 
event jtself Early in their elementary schooling, pupils should be intro- 
duced to conflicting accounts and viewpoints. One of the best' ways to 
do this is by involving them in rotes as reporters of events; as s\ich, they 
Can observe and provide as accurate and complete descriptions as possi- 
ble, with each description including the who's, what's, when's, wnere's, 
why's/and how's of the given happening. 

MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS OF HISTORY 

Any discipline needs to provide particular contributions to knowl- 
edge and to society if it is to remain a viable and distinct instrument and 
entity. Withfn the limitations indicated previously, history still makes 
two such fundamental offerings: First, it doe& provide us with at least 
a partial mirror of our past, with a background that makes the present 
at least somewhat comprehensible^ second, history has its own method, 
its own way of ascertaining as exactly as possible \he factors contribut- 
ing to an event, a series of developments, or a movement tfiat is being 
traced. Other contributions are frequently cited on Kehalf of history — 
e.g., providing a means of generalizing about human behavior, a guide , 
to the future, a contribution to good citizenship, a basis for national 
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loyalty^ a reservoir of culture^ a source of understanding and compas* 
sion for other peoples, etc None of the foregoing, however^ is unique 
to history, and each can lead to error and misapplication. The problem 
for teachers and the schools is the fact that these supplementary goals 
for history instruction loom large in the overall role of the social studies 
and also in the calendar for public e4ucation 

The conflict for the teacher and tli^ school lies in deciding on the 
ptace and the uses of history within the social studies and civic educa* 
tion programs. It would seem that a balance is called for. Young people 
need to know the story of their country., they can profit from an under- 
standing of the rise and decline of other peoples and civilizations; and 
history's coJitnbutions to a general or li^ral education as part of the 
development of cultured individuals should not be discounted. But. 
while adding to the foregoing knowledge and related skills, history 
study should also focus on historical investigation, critical thinking, and 
analytical and decision-making competencies This portion of school 
history should lead boys and girls into the search for answers, facts, and 
veracity ^ 

ORGANIZING HISTORICAL SUBJECT MATTER 

Two major concerns face the'teacher who is to instruct in the area 
of history and who desires to lead pupils to employ historical ap-' 
proaches in their own investigations. The first is the curriculum issue — 
the lokaf and jpkere elements of the selection and organization of content. 
The second is the methodological aspect — the km element of strategics 
and techniques. 

In ^me situations teachers have relatively little control over what 
they will teach ff there is a basic text and a tack of supplemental 
learning ^ni^rials/ a weak school library,, or common grade level or 
departmentaTtest^. the teacher may be considerably constricted in the 
subject matter treated, rtowever. state anjd local curriculum guides have 
become increasingly more, open and suggestive rather than stipulative 
and directive. Local and individual planning is encouraged. Most teach- 
ers are quite free to use t^ri|^ks as they see fit. And many schools have* 
a rich variety of materi^flPmedia that supports individual teacher 
independence and creati^^rT^ 

Before turning our a*ttention to instructional approaches in history^ 
it seems important to emphasize the point that in determining subject 
matter organization^ there is no proved, best way to approach historical 
content,, The traditional chronological organizatioa which even Arnold 
Toynbee called "that one damn thing after another approach/' is pre- 



dominant And if a teacher's overriding purpose is. unfortunately/ to 
lead pupils to know events in ord%r and cause-and^effect relationships, 
this (ime-oriented organization is probably the most efficient. But nu- 
mejp6us variations within, or accommodating, a chronological pattern ^ 
art possible and so^ too, are other approaches As an exarnple, let us 
consider, the different ways that a teacher or school might organize a 
program in world history The following columns with their samples of 
unjt subtitles serve to illustrate tHis important choice 







Co*tcepfual 






Culture/area •,tuJies or^oy^uithOn 


Topual JuJies 


Ancient s^Jcties 


vv ester n curope 


1 rogress 


Governmental 


Greece and Rome 


1 no iMiQuie cijs 


Change 


\ patterns 


Middle Ages 


SlavcJhic peoples 


Power^ 


Religion 








through 


By/jntjne- wofld 


Far Eastern 


Conflict 


the ages 




peoples , 


etc 


War and peace 




etc 




Education 








etc 






Theme*, m 


Problem (entered 




NaftotJifl emphasis 


human eiperwn{i 




E^yp/^'n life 


Rise of Germany 


Economics of 


(Problems to be 


Vilki^e in IndM 


Soviet Unjon 


survival 


studied ^an be 


J.^panese^^mily 


Modem China 


World of^the 


preselected and/or» 


Nigerun tribe 


British Empire 


family 


be I he result of 


etc 


etc 


Cities through 


teacher-pupil 






'time 


ptajining ] 






Artistic 








expression . 








etc 





Other organizing factors such as the "Basic Human Activities" — 
transportation, communication, production^ use of leisure, etc. — can be 
suggested in addition to the eight lists above. Variou^ combinations are 
also possible The aim is to provide relevant selecFivity with adequate 
breadth and sufficient depth of content. 

Srmilarly, American history can be approached in a variety of ways, 
and since our school populations^ normally exposed to United States 
history three times between fifth and eleventh grades, the problems of 
organization and emphasis may be greater here than in world history. 
Again, agreement is call^ for within districts and/or between high 
schools and their feeder schools, , 
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APPROACHES TO VITALIZE HISTORY INSTRUCTION 



Successful approaches to history are limited only by one's imagina- 
tion. It is a tragedy that some teachers fail to mov^ beyond "1 by '4" 
instruction— limiting study to the content between the two covers of the 
text and maintaining sterile r^itation within the {our walls of the 
schoolroom ^ contrasts a number of developments are interesting in 
that they involve historians and teachers somewhat new or previ- 
ously Overlooked ways to approach, examine^ and r^rt history. As a 
result, descriptive literature and delated matenals are becoming availa- 
ble that encourage further explorations and extended trials in these 
directions ^ 

The attractive element in most of these approaches is that they tend 
to be more motivational than typical read-and-lecture^ question-and- 
answer history lessons. Rather,^ students tend to find the consent rele- 
vant because they are involved in discove^ng, analyzing, interpreting, 
and writing history — not merely being expected to absorb it 

HISTORY WITH A BROADENED BASEBAND ADDED TOOLS 

In recent years, historians have frequently been included in teams 
of researchers on a variety of tontemporary studies and projects The 
historians have discovered that th^ir interpretations of the backgrounds 
have often been strengthened by the insights Q.f and the methods ap- 
plied by social scientists The results of such joint activity tendto reflect 
what was recognized by the early progenitors of the idea of the social 
studies — that no single discipline can adequate^ explain any social 
event or development 

History and geography,^ for example^ have always gone hand in 
hand, and it is difficult to understand how numerous historical happen- 
ings can be treated satisfactorily without careful consideration of closely 
related environmental factors How else can a history teacher try to 
expljiin the life patterns of anciertt Egypt, the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the settlement of the Great Plains^ or th^nvolvement and 
entrapment of the United States in Vietnam^ While we need to avoid 
simple geographical determinism, a lack of consideration of geographi- 
cal conditions in classroom history presentations is all too frequent*^ 
Often in history units there is a real lack of helpful map work and little 
Or no use of historical atlases or of related/ ge^r^phically oriented 
learning exercises. 

In addition to the natural conjunction with geogr^phy^ history can 
be further illuminated by contnbutions from many other disciplines^ 
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even those outside of .the area of the social scieiifes For exampk/ a 
combination of insights and approaches from art, Archeology; and an- 
thropology not only enables pupUs to gain an enlarged view of history 
but^also helps promote a recognition of how man^ aspects ol^ history 
have to be constructed partially/ and sometimes largely* from nonwrit- 
ten sources. Here observations/ tape reco^^ingS/ and if^ms of r^alid/ for 
example, may be th^ only available sources. Numerous photographic 
collections are available in books, in sets of illustrations/ and in sf&des^ 
and filmstrips. .Enterprising teachers frequently develop their own sets 
of slides; and this va1tiai>le activity can be e)Ctended by encouraging such 
projects on the part of the students. Pupils also enjoy and are proficient 
in reproducing artifacts ^nd making models. Ct^^es are sometimes even 
involved in actual site digS/ as well as in the generally less satisfactory 
artificial or simulated digs. Music teachers may be invited to play and 
discuss representative songs of different historical eraS; and pupils can 
make class reports using their owri record collections. Stamp and coin 
collections are examples of realia that also directly interest many pupils. 

What 1^ important in all such activities i^ that the pupil is not just 
copying and the class not just watching. Teachers must develop creative 
assignments ^hat enable young people to build skills as they inquire and 
discuss '^d to draw conclusions about the content with which they 
have been workii)g. 

Another area beyond the social sciences that holds increasing op- 
portunities for those who are historically inclinet^fmes from the realm 
of computer science. Modem technology now makes it possible to em- 
ploy mathematics and store vast amounts of information related to 
historical questions. It will be some years before computers become 
common in school instruction/ but it is possible for pupils who do not 
have access to computers to employ quantified approaches to historical 
study. Census facts are among the rich reservoir of information availa- 
ble in such publications as almanacs/ and Tht Historical Abstract of thf United 
Sktts holds massive amounts of data suitable for producing a variety of 
significant charts and graphs as part of the exploratiorv of historical 
questions. The rows of dry figures on yearly immigration into the 
United States; for example/ become dramaticjising and falling indica- 
tors on ^ visual tinfelineVor the bulletin board to help explain the 
increase^ and declines from decade to decade. Public tax and property 
oWners^ii^ r^ords can also be revealing sources of information. 

History is a most encompassii\g disc^t^line/ and it serves as an excel- 
Imt medium for handling the interrelationships of human existence. It 
fulfills a comprehensive ''cementing" function/ and in schools in the 
United States we have used history as the rpajon^ broad base for social 
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education. Nevertheless^ both the microscopic and telescopic as^ts of 
history are greatly enhanced by the fundejd knowledge and th«pve^- 
tigatory tools of other disciplines. To ignore such cdn be as damaging 
to the validity of a history teacher's efforts as It can be to the conclusions 
of htstqrians who do not use such vehicles in carrying on their own 
research and writing 



HISTORY AS SEEpJ FROM BELOW 

History from the bottom up, as it is now popularly designated^ 
moves attention from the power elites and great individuals to what has 
happened among the bulk of people^ focusing on their concerns^ llveSy 
problems, and contributions. Recent years haye seen real growth of 
interest in the history, of the common people. Previously some histori- 
ans have worked in these areas of social and cultural history, but their 
totaV effort Is a fragment when compared to the attention devoted to 
political and military history. Our school textbooks have reflected this 
imbalance>Too frequently, inserted cultural chapters consist of dreary 
name-and-date entries of famous artists, musicians, and other cultural 
leaders, ' / 

If it is true that the bulk of history available to us represents what 
has happened in the lives of but 5jplrcent of humankind (and that^ 
primarity.of members of the upper echelons of society), redressing of 
the resulting imbalance is certainlyi;i order, lliere is also hope here for 
motivation and a feeling of relevancy on the part of pupils who find in 
such history numerous reflections conditions that they to some de- 
gree have also experienced. The famous .Mr. IDooley. Finley Peter 
Dunne's sage of old Chicago who entertained so many newspaper read- 
ers of an earlier generation, once explained that he knew history wasn't 
true because it wasn't like what he saw every da^ from his saloon on 
Halste ad Street. He claimed that history was like a post-mortem, telling 
^ what a cotintry died of. but he indicated that he preferred to know how 
it really lived. He agreed to believe that there was a factual past only 
when he fatind^a history book showing people making love, quarreling, 
getting married, andowmg t)^e grocery man! Mr. E>ooley anticipated the 
import of approaching history from the bottom up. ^ 

Fortunately^ more aspects of the ^ives of the lower or working 
classes are finding their way into a variety of publications, and teachers 
should stay alert for5uch accounts — the letters^ diary entries^ newspa- 
per reproductions. [Pictures, and other such resources that can, be used 
to maKe this element of history come alive. Descriptions of changing 
rural life, conditions in industrial cities, union growth, labor strife;?^and 
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changing occupations are all parts of working-class history that are 
greatly underemphasized in tyi^tcal texts. Even a picture of a shift of 
little. Wan, coal -blackened boys just up from the mine shafts can truly 
do as much as a thousand wprds if. (or example, one is concerned with 
building an understanding of the evils of child labor 

What history as seen from below also provides is the valuable 
opportunity for youngsters to carry on their own investigations and 
recreations of the past including near-current events that are important ' 
in their own communities. This is where a growing irtterest in local 
history ties in with the history of the common people. This also pro- 
vides an opportunity to link the school vnth its enveloping environment 
as children actually experience the method of history. Such community 
study al«) provides for the development of key social studies skilU that 
may be neglected if we focus,on studying just rtational or world history. 
Local investigations can stretch irom field trips of <^ne day or several 
periods to a nearby industrial plant or a cemetery to extensive, year- 
lohg studies oi numerous aspects of community hfe. Some teachers have 
committees that develop iritni-texts or chapters on each aspect of local 
history being examined by the class^^and fn some cases these become 
continuing projects extended by future students over sey^ral^yean^ 

Teachers intereste<l in local histocy should also be|fnformed about ' 
recent developments in oral history. Significant collectiot^s of interviews 
and accounts Iby members of the older generation are bein§ gathered at 
a number of )ib|-aries and universities. These tapes can usually be bor- 
rowed or copied as Sts a school's need; Bij^beyond that, otiy ag&in, 
pupils can Secome engaged in their own oraLhistory programs. ' * ' ^ 

A consideration of the ne|tected groups in history farther leads us , 
to examine the relationships mth the growing moyeioents in minority 
studies and thelncreased attention to ethnic ^nd women's history. Too 
often blackSf Latinos, women, and others have not b^n able to find 
themselves in history ^courses. Additionally, some/1ncluding the Native 
Americans and theCKlneseAmericatts, do not appreciate the maimer in 
which their people and heritage are presented in someAistory books. 
However, the stream of pamphlets, uni-t^xts, films, and other resources 
that have l^t^me available promises to remain a significant reservoir 
upon which teacb^can draw to help^liminate neglect of these in- 
dividuals and groups. TKe importance of better stressing the roles of ^ 
underprivileged groups is unde^ored by^ynbee's concept of "crea- 
tive minorities/' His>hesis i^ that it is the minority groups — not the 
successful, secure, and satisfied — who tend to push society ahead into 
change. 

An intimate part of history as seen from be^ow is family history. 



*In the past, family history was devoted largely to accounts of noted 
families or to geneological studies of ancestors But that is now chang- 
ing. What can bring a child closer to history than to have the child ask 
grandparents about their hves during the Great Depression, ^bout for- 
mer recreational and leisure-time activities^ about changes in foods used 
and in their preparation, about war-time conditions, etc 7 Not only are 
pupils developing family trees, assembling picture collections, and trac- 
ing the migration of their families^ also they are following family's 
economic progress and various social ^nd cultural changes, including 
attention to altered family size and individual role? and interests Com- 
parisons are being drawn ant^ reasons for differences identified, includ- 
ing the external factors that have affected the family and its functions. 
In all of thiS; a word of caution. Whiltf family history papers are highly 
motivational and appropriate at both the elementary and the secondary 
school levels^ teachers need to be careful in the guidelines they provide 
and in the questjons they suggest Potential difficulties and embarrass- 
ment cap-Aist for pu^s with adverse or nonconventional family back- 
grounds \ I 

HISTORY AS INQUIRY 

In many of the activities suggested in^his chapter,^ students are^ 
involved in one f?rm or another of historical inquiry The continuing 
message emphasizes that such involvement is motivational and that, 
through such investigation^ pupils will better grasp knowledge they 
uncover for themselves at the same time that they build important 
analytltit^kills that can carry well be>^d the history class or lesson, 

A number of models have be^n formulated for teachers to follow 
irv helping pupils develop the requisite competencies These models 
reach^ frb^ *frhe simple, fcAir-step formula Roy Hatch developed for 
Elementary* school children — Find the Famy Filter the FactSy Fa(fe"tfie 
FactSy and Follow the Fact&^to far more complex seven- to ten-stage 
processes that have been outlined for high schooi: students Essentially^ 
in one ft>rm or another,^ all models include the following four phases--- 

1 Q^^fym^ and Idinfifym^ a ProMm. In this first phase the topic to 
' \f be tn^stigated is isolated and agreed upon, the necessary defi- 
^ nitJQDs ^e established, and the subsequent steps to be followed 
by tN^cl^ifSp as well as by subgroups 4t individual students^ are 
deterinined This discussion may or may not lead to^ome ten- 
tative conclusions or hypotheses a^o just ^yhat, "why; or how 
something happened ThesV initial forinulations 'can help to 
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guide the search for data and evidencei but pupils should not 
become so attached to a guess they have made that they would 
tend to operate deductively to "prove" what they anticipated 

2. Searching for Evidence: As a part of the'tirst phase, the teacher and 
cla^s have identified some of the resoutxies and materials they 
will search out and examine- Now, in what is normally the 
longest phase of this inquiry process, the pupils gather direct 
evidence, they explore original or primary sour<;es to the^xtent 
possible and, typically in school situations, a goodly number of 
secondary references — those reporting on what someone else 
experienced. Fortunately, many original descriptions, docu- 
ments, 'speeches, diaries, letters, photographs, etc., are now 
available in special s\irce books/ and textbooks are also in- 
cluding increased amouhts of source material ' 

3. Interpreting and Decidtng About the Evidence: It should be noted that 
as a class is actively involved in the historical search, clear-cut 
separations between the phases do not always hold. The 
human mind and the multiple directions that characterize a 
search do not normally follow an outlined gjiide or a model 

. However, at the beginning of this third phase, all of the availa- 
ble evidence has been gathered and organized to some degree, 
and further discussion and analysis are now in order. The in- 
vestigators next consider all of the data in terms of possible 
bias, degree of objectivityr differing frames of reference, judg- 
ments, etc., and are now ready to draw their conclusion or 
conclusions.^ 

4/ Drawing Historical Gnclusions: The last phase of historical inquiry 
' varies, depending on the type of lesson, the amourtt qf time 
involved, the depth of the probe, and ^e, purposes of the 
assignment. In some cases an oral conclusion agreed upon by 
the class may suffice; in others the pupil or the group may 
attempt to actually Vkmte the best possible reconstruction of the 
event. 

Other questions need to be considered at the end of such searches. 
For example, if the class has been examining sources and interpretations 
to decide what really caused the Civil War^ the following querije^ need 
to be raised: Have we truly isolated the major cause? Was there a single 
main cause? Can the underlying and the immediate causes be identified 
and separated? Howcertaincan we be of our conclusions? What helpful 
prime evidence is not available? Why js it missing? If possible, how 
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could this information be gained? Why have competent historians con- 
tinued to disagree about these causes? 

While there are no "if's" in history, pupils often like to consider 
alternatives Miat would have developed if a given key element in a chain 
of events had been altered. Current future-studies emphases now en. 
courage teachers considering contemporary problems to lead their 
classes in attempts to develop alternative sc^arios of tomorrow. Simibr 
consideration of former events can sharpen the capacity of students to 
grasp the maze of factors that helped influence those developments and 
that chara<;terize the complexity of any chain of events, past or present. 

Additionally, students should come to understand the typically 
unique elements of any haf^ning and the danger of attempting to draw 
any continuing "lesson'' or generalization from the incident. Historians 
rarely generalize, and most would differ with the statement that "his- 
, tory is pretty much the ^me old things happening to new people/' On 
the other hand, many aspects of human nature seem to have remained 
very constant over time, and long-lived societies tend to ingrain similar 
cultural attitudes and reactions, Envirorui^tal factors such as weather 
patterns throughout the globe also tend to remain constant with but 
minimal fluctuations. Thus, within limits it may be possible to go be- 
yond the fact finding, the skill and concept building, and the disparate 
conclusions in an attempc to draw tentative generalizations about 
humankind and their affairs, especially if similar instances have oc- 
curred a number of times/ in the past in different places and eras. 

MOTIVATIONS IN HMTORY STUDY 

Motivation has been called the -half -of- teaming and with the mod- 
erK appeals outside of jfhe classroom — especially in the realm of media 
^teachers face a continuing challenge; for most pupils it is difficult to 
make the history lessW as exciting as Buck Rogers, Nevertheless, crea- 
tive and colorful teacners find intriguing ^ays to make the schoolroom 
inviting and the learning of history enjoyable and rewarding. 

Teachers need to share approaches and keep alert for what can be 
borrowed. There is A need to read professional magazines such as Tht 
Hishry Teacher and ixial £Ji4caHm, to examine the academic journals to 
keep up with new findings and new interpretations, to use professio;\al 
leave days to visit putstanding programs an^ teachers, to keep a file of 
successful activities and valuable res<>urces, tousefhe materials availa- 
ble in local curriculum or teacher centers, and to be well informed and 
alert on contemporary affairs. Above al)^ there is a need to find the 
means to communicate with other teach«6 handling the same subject. 




Such a regimen will help extensively in keeping one well informed, 
lively, and interesting. 
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CHAPTER S 



Geographic and Ecolo^cal Bases 
of the Social Studies 

PhiJUp Baam 



As Geography without History, hath life and motion^ but at ran- 
dome, & unstable: So History without Geography^ like a dead 
carkasfi« hath neither life nor motion at all: & as the exact notice 
of the place addeth a satisfactorie delight to the action; so the 
mention of the action^ beautifieth the notice of the place. Geogra- 
phy therefore & History, like the two firelights Oshr & /W/ur. 
seene together, oowne our happiness; but parted asunder^ menance 
a shipwracke of our content: and are like two sisters intirely loving 
each othen and not without great pitty (I had almost said Impiety) 
to be divided; So as that wjiich Sir Philip SUrtfy said of y^^^/i^ and 
Parthinis, 

Her beeing was in him alone. 
And she not beings he was^none, 
1 may justly say of these two Cminl History and Geography^ 

Time and spacer operating as school subjects through history and 
geography^ are entwined as surely as people and place are inseparable. 
True^ each may be examined, analyzed, and diss^ted separately. And 
despite the fact that in the real world each is ess^tially indissoluble 
from the other, we educators do separate, analyze, and dissect. 

Scholars ^m these disciplines are so charactenstically protective 
of their domains that they often fail to plant, let alone harvest, the rich 
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crops that might be garnered from their combining Indeed, as scholars^' 
we operate essentially as separatists^ jealoys that someone else might 
reap what we have sown or at the very leasts might attempt to sow in 
our field 

Perhaps^ the past actions of historians and geographers who have 
designed curriculums meant to protect their individual scholarly fields 
could be compared with the field pattern decisions made in medieval 
Europe In those limes land was planted in anything but the neat and 
orderly rectangles that we associate with modem agriculture Rather.^ 
medieval agricultural land use resulted in ani almost unbelievable jumble 
of tiny^ irregularly shaped bits and pieces of planted land, all lying 
within one large field Between these agricultural oddities lay unplowed 
strips that served as boundaries and pathwaysi separating the plot ot 
one peasant from that of another While the utility of these uaplowed 
strips was miniscule in comparison to the space that they occiipiedi fo 
plow or to plant them was unthinkable Who would dare to impinge on 
the domain of another? 

This is not to suggest that the passage of nearly a millennium has 
left us with educators possessed of no more wisdom or wit than those 
supef5t4tk>u4 serfs in the midlands of England. There are aspects of the 
analogy, however, that do fi*- '* is a Tact that tinte and space intCLsect 
constantly As a resulti history does have messages for geographyi andi ' 
as Peter Heylyn reminded hts readers so long ago, messages also flow 
from geography to history. 

A SENSE OF PLACE 

What are the messages from geography? Above all] they have to dp 
with place. Geography is a place-based discipline in the same way that 
history is a time-based discipline. The key word for things geographic 
is space or spaHal Geography i^ concerned with the locationsy the spatial 
distributions^ the spatial arrangementsy and the spatial interconnections 
of things on the surface of this planet that we call Earth. 

The building blocks most fundamental to the generating of geo- 
graphic concepts are geographic fatts To t>e geographic^ these facts 
must carry a locationaly or place-basedi signal For example^ the state- 
ment that Houstoni Texas, is located at 30* North and 95' West is a 
geographic fact. It provides the reader with a sense of places On the 
worldwide grid systemi consisting of lines of latitude and longitude/ 
these specific pieces of data (30* N, 95* W) precisely locate Houston on 
the earth's surface. ' ^ 
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To say that "Houston is the fifth largest city in the United States" 
may be interesting. It is not, however, strictly a geographic fact To state 
that "Houston, the fifth largest city in the United States, is the most 
rapidly growing metropolitan area in the Sun Belt regioiY'X'^k>es add a 
locational element. The Sun Belt, obviously, lacjcs the locational' preci- 
sion of latitude and longitude, but it does provide spatial clues. The 
observorof this fact will know that Houston is located in that southern 
tier of states that has come to be designated the Sun Belt. Data of a 
locational nature, then, have now been provided, turning our statement 
into a geographic fact. 

The number of geographic facts that might be assembled for the 
purpose of curriculum building is virtually interminable. Facts by them- 
selves, however, are simply facts. 

Granted, there are those persons who delight in the accumulation 
of a vast array of such facts, which on the surface appear to be monu- 
ments of geographic wisdom.Some geographers delight in wowing their 
audiences — students or coUeagi^es — by rattling off such unassorted mis- 
cellanea as the 1920 population of Pocatello and the number of tons of 
copper mined at Bingham Canyon since the first shovel bit into ore- 
laden Utah soil. 

Suchfacts, of course, are often important building blocks in genera- 
ting geographic concepts. By thettiselv^s, however, they provide little 
that ^:haUengii\g to the learner^ Indeed, it has been said, quite wisely, 
that one can collect facts without thinking, but thai one cannot think . 
without having collected facts. That is. precisely, the purpose of geo- 
graphic facts. They lead the learner directly to one of four fundamental 
corKepts in geography: $paHal distribuHont areal associafion, spatial interacHorti 
and rfgionaiization. These concepts are so important m understanding the 
role of geography in the social studies for fhe 1960's that they warr^ 
our close examination. 

Spatial Distribution J 

A geographic fact dealing wivi a specific phenomenon within a 
given piece of space (or place) j« a spaHal distrihuHcn^ What kinds of 
phenomena and what sorts of space? 

Wejnight, for example, be interested m the location of school-age 
children ib a given county. The phenomenon is the location (or distribu- 
tiorO of schooUage children. The place is the given county. We could 
refine this spaHal distribution in a variety of ways — by age or grade ^ 
grouping, by sex, by race, by I Q., by socioeconomic family background, 
or by virtually any other variable with which one might wish to deal. 
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The pUce. however, js fixed It is limited to the boundaries of the county 
under investigation PUce,^ then, is essential if we are' to retain a geo- 
graphic focus 

The kinds of spatial distributions that interest geographers are as 
varied as their areas of specialization Spatial distributions may« for 
example, include diverse physical phenomena such as climate, soils, 
landforms^ and vegetation, economic phenomena suxrh as manufac- 
turing, transportation, and /resources, and cultural phenomena such 
as languages, religions, an^. house-types The places may range in 
scale from the afea of a single farm to that of the entire surface of 
the earth. 

^ ■:. ■ 

Areal Association 

Our second basic concept involves two or more spatial distribu* 
tions. In other words, the concept of area! associaiion is built upon the 
concept of a close correspondence of two spatial distributions in the 
same place, which, in turn, is a concept built on geographic fact. Prtnci* 
pally areal association involvesthe spatial distribution of one phenome* 
non that is affected by or dependent on the spatial distribution oF 
another phenomenon 

The possible combinations are numerous, indeed Within the 
boundaries of ^ given metropolitan area, for example, the spatial distri- 
bution of freeways and the spatial distribution of shopping centers 
clearly demonstrate an areal association. The spatial distribution of corn 
production within counties jn a given midwestern state and the spatial 
distribution of swine production in the same state demonstrate to an 
amazing degree areal association; Counties in which large (Quantities of 
corn are grown almost invariably have large numbers of swine. In this 
case, clearly, one distribution ties^directly to theuother , 

Spatial Interaction ' ' 

In focusing on the concept of areal association, only one place, or 
area, is involved In dealing with the concept of spatial interaction, 
geographers shift their locational attention to two places and examine 
the ties or linkages between them. 

• The concept of spatial interaction is fundamental to modern geog- 
raphy because modern ge^^^phy is particularly concerned with the 
relationships and intr rn^Ti^n^^^WffP ph^"^"^^"^ over the surface of 
the earth. These relationships and interactions imply the flow of goods, 
the movement of people^ and even the disseminatign of ideas. Regard- 
less of whether we are studying the Volume of the flaw of gdbds. the 



numoer of people who move, or the speed with vvhich new ideas are 
disseminated, we are focusing specifically on spatial interaction 

it i^ not essentiaho the concept of spatial interaction, however, that 
vast, world-scate distances be involved. We could focus on several 
locations within an urban ^rea. Wemight. for example, focus on specific 
residential neighborhoods and the places where the residents of these 
areas work This journey-to-work probjem involves two specific pieces 
of space — residence sj^ace and work space These two sepaiiKe pieces of 
space have connections or spatial interaction In other words, people are 
interacting through space Thus, the very term s^hal interaction is de- 
scriptive of the idea to which it is attached. 

The amount of spatial interaction that can occur between 
phenomena r^resented by ,two indiv^ual geographic facts can be 
afifected by a host of factors, thre% of which are absolutely basic to all 
spatial interaction models' complementarity, separation, and transfera- 
bility 

' Ccmplmmtarlfy rejers to the relationship that exists between 
phenomena that are part of a processor that provide a way of producing 
something or of accomplishing a particular result. In other words, there 
must be a surplus (supply) of something in one place and a shortage 
(demand) in another place. 

There is a surplus of in the Persian (Arabian) Gulf area. There 
i^a demand fopl^m the LW)^^ Despite the distance and the cost, 
cj>fSp(eiTi5ntrfrity eSjstsand rlnejof flow are estabUsheji. 

Separation is implicit ih the concept ofspatial interaction — two sepa- 
ra*e pieces of. space are involved. The phenomena involved do not 
occupy the same piece of space a^they do in areal association. 

Typically' we think of separation. *or the distance between, 
phenomena, in terms of mites or kilometers. For many geographic prob- 
lems that focus oil spatial interaaion, however, economic distance is of 
fac greater significance. There are two ways of tneasuring economic 
disUnce — in dollar costs and in time costs. Where complements are part 
of an economic process, as in the assembling of iror^ coal, and limestone 
in the manufacture of steel, the measurement of separation in terms of 
eith^ dollars or time may have much greater meaning than separation" 
in terms of miles. 

Tr0nsferaMtfy^ the third factor necessary to spatial interaction, refers 
to the conditions of movement. Thus, transferability is a function of 
distance measured in cost or time terms, as well as a function of the 
.specific nature of the product. Continuing improvement in transporta- 
tion and communication permits inexpensive as well as rapid transfer 
of goods that was almost impossfble a century ago. Think, for example. 



the rapid transfer,^ at relatively low costy of fresh vegetables in the 
winter from south Florida to markets in tM^Northeast. 

Regionalization 

In listing and discussing the four concepts basic to geography for 
the HdO's. iJUis appropriate that we focus on the region after having First 
dealt with the concepts of spatial distribution^ areal association, and 
spatial interaction T^ie reason is sfmple The regional concept is related 
lo all three of the others The concept of the region can, indeed, be 
derived frora aiiy one of the other concepts We can find regions that 
are derived from spatial distributions, from areal associations, and from 
spatial interactions First, however,^ let us examine the meaning of (he 
term region 

Geographic literature is reple>^ with scholarly efforts to carefully 
define a region. Precise definitions, however/, are likely to be of less 
importance to the user of this &ook than are the ideas that lie behind 
the definitions * . ^ ^ 

Essential to the region, as in all geographic study^ is the idea of placr 
It is place tliat is at the heart of all work m geography It matters little 
whether the geographer is a fourth-grade student who is coming to grips 
vyith the diversity of 1he planet Earth for the first time or a world- 
renowned research geographer who is pushing back the frontiers of 
learning 

Geography^ in its regional mpde^fScuses on questions that explore 
the patterns of those physical and cultural phenomena that give places 
their special character Regional agialysis deals with questions such as 
how and why places, or re^ions/drffer. 

Traditionally, geographers have identified several types of region^/ 
the most common of wnich are known homogeneous rt^ims and funcHonal 
repom They are not literally mutually exclusive^.buty nonetheless^ they 
do have their individual goals and methods of analy^s. 

In the past, homogeneous regions have been used most often for 
social studies curriculum development, A homogeneous region^ as its 
name implies^ is deterrrTined on the basis of one or more independent 
qualities of likeness^ or homogeneity. Most commpn^ for school pur- 
poses, have been regfbns that possess political homogeneity-pthe * 
United States. France'. Tanzaniai etc Political regions, however, are but 
one type among many homogeneous regions. Soil regions, vegetatio^^^ 
regions, and a Cotton Belt region are all illustrations 

In >^^^^ yearsy and particularly as we consider the application of 
geography in the l^dO's, geographers have ^ven inaeased attention to 
functional regions Here they employ their spatial knowledge in under- 
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standing how a^egion functions as a unity rather than by asking simply 
what gives character to the place The focus in still on place, or, 
"Where?" bit a shift is made ffom, "What?" to, "How?" In functional 
regions, g»graphers seek out the^connections/linkages, and relation- 
ships among phenomena within a region. Do you see, therefore/ the 
significance of the concept 6f areat ^fsociation in such studies? 

Political units are often too di:£j&rse¥o make meaningful functional 
regions. Linkages across political lines may,];^ more important than 
internal linkages. Trade areas, transportation networks, and river basina 
may be better analysed. In such instances the concept of spatial interac- 
tion becomes operational in the regional concept^ In political regions/ 
boundaries must be accepted as givens. Often, hcAvever, the functions 
or processes that are studied in functional regions tell us where the 
boundaries should be. In other wordS/ the functions theiBSelves deter- 
mine their own regions. 

What aboiit t}ie concept of spatial distribution and the region? It 
may/ indeed. Be the most commonly used 4^erminant of a region/We 
might draw a map in which we would include/ on a world scale/ all of 
the areas on earth in which spring wheat is the dominant crop. Our map 
would include large are^^of the Dakotas^ Montana/ and Minnesota, as 
well as portions or the prairie provinces of Canada. Another large area 
wouki appear in the Soviet Union. Our map has provided us. with a 
homogeneous region: ^ world-scale map of the earth's spring wheat 
region. ^ 



Tips TO THE HABITAT 



;an this chapter by referring to the linkages that exist be- 
twgfti/geography and history. In thinking of the social studies for the 
19S0's we would ignore these vQs^real ties at our peril Geography fills 
a unique spatial role in this accord 

* Geography's linkages are^not alone to history ^nd the social 
sciences, however. Indeed/ geogrJ^hy/^ perhaps more than any other 
discipline, forms bridges between the natural and the social sciences. By 
its very nature, geography has one foot in the natural sciences through 
}ts concerns with the distributions, associations, and interactions among 
climate, soil^ vegetation, and landforms. At the same time, geography 
i&a people-based discipline/ interested in the distributions, associations, 
and interactions among people and their works over the surface of the 
earth. 

In the past two decades perhaps nothing ha^ swej^t through tl- 
conscience of the western world as has concern oVer the seemingly 
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imminent destruction of our environment. .Wave after wave of anger^ 
as well ^anxi^tyi over air and water pollution haSL engulfed many of 
the urban-industrial societfes of this plarvet 

E)eath from toxic smog has occurred in several communities in such' 
widely separated areas as the United States. Belgium, and England. 
Radioactive fallout; imperiling people and beasts alike, has proved to be , 
a real danger to life. Streams foam with detergents. Rivers have become 
sewers, and some even fire hazards. Lakes have b^n declared "dead " 
Oil spills have threatened sensitive shor^Un^ habitats on a worldwide 
scaler— ^ f 

As we n/iove jhrough the 19d0's. ecohgy is a household ic^ord and the 
"quality of the environment" a universal slogan. Scarcely a social stud- 
ies program survived tlie 1970's that did not state that ecology (in spite 
of its natural science base) 'was one of the integrated social science 
disciplines in the program. Photographs of smoke-3|pewing factories, 
smoldering slag heapSi and oil-covered birds are found in virtually every 
successful textbook series Unhappily, however, much of the content 
has been superficial and emotion-charged^ ^nd has contributed little 
toward helping young people understand iW^problemSi let alone de- 
^rop the skills to tackle the solutions. 

Geography/certainty. is not a magical discipline. Yet it can t>e of 
great help in curriculum-btijldingprocesses that face the difficulties of 
including meaningful ecological content in the social studies. This i^a 
topic that will be much with us in theri9d0's as smog continues to 
increase in urban-industrial areas, as <^arbbn dioxide in our atmosphere 
continues to bihldi aird as energy shortages threaten our very way of 

life . ' ' ^ ^ ■ 

The social sfien^^s tehd to focus on people as social ecpriomic. and 
political beings, and to pay Uttle attentif^ to the intecactions among 
people and their h^bit^t. iyn\y two sciences, really, are^uippecl to deal 
with, the impact of people On their habitat— ecolo^ and geography. 
Most ecologists, however, tend <0 focus i^JbB^lfuniy of a biological 
habitat — the tropical rain forjest*^t6e wJH^jgef—while geographers 
have always b^en more concerned With ecosystems as modified by 
people. ^ ' i^;^^--.^^ 

' GeograpKers abafidoned environm^talism as k useful concept half 
a century ago. It is not nature that shapes the behavior ^i^eople; rather 
the interactions of people and their habitat are,funcnons of .the atti- 
tudes, x>bjectives. and technologies of people themselves. People are 
chosers. People make the decisions as to the*v?ays in winch they will 
bring the resources of any habitat into productive use. Anoit is geogra- 
phy that focuses on this interaction between people and habitlt. 

s 
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CONCLUSION 

What about geography and the social studies for the 19dO's? Geog- 
'rai»hy can and must play a major role in the social studies (or this 
decade. 

Our planet is tiny and fragile^midst th^ expanse of space. It js less 
than 25^000 miles in diameter at the equator. VVhoof us has not owned 
an automobile that has gone many times that distance? Y^Lby the end . 
of the decade. 5 billion of us will be sharing not only this limi^Gd planet 
but also the resources that it provides. Geography has much t1>offer 
to learner^ as they come to grips with the realities of place and people 
The ''place name'' geography of the pasty the ''strange lands and funny 
people" stereotypical geography of the pasty however, not help. 

This chapter has attempt^ to stake out s^e conceptual guidelines 

for the integration of geography vithin the social studies.lt is an eclectic 

subject, drawing its data from both ttie social and l^e natural sciences. 

Its uniqueness' lies in its viewpoint — spatial As occupants of this tiny 

piece of firmament; traveling endlessly through the vastness of our 

universe gn our annual trip around the suHy surely a spatial view is 

essential for our survival and for the survival of our children. 

> 
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CHAPTER 6 



Cultural Pluralism and the Social Studies 

John JaroHmek 



CulturalpiuTali^m refers to the diversity in patterns of Uving and of 
social heritages fcf people m American society. This chapter discusses 
some of the implications of such diversity for the social studies curricu- 
lum. The subulH is highly susceptible to subjectivity and emotionalism, 

^Ijt is loaded issues that do not lend themselves to reasoned resolu- 
tion on the basis of empirical data and expertise. For the past Iwo 
decades^ when this topic has been discussed, there has been a consinent 

^tendency to confuse realities with myths, problems with-solutiori^nd^ 
Intimidating rhetoric with competent au^ority. Thus, in some in- 
stances/ educational policy decisions based on the ideology of pluralism 
hive been made without the fej^yfit of objective analysis. Even more 
rarely have they been based on research th^t would speak to their 
long^^term social consequences. Indeed/ many such.poltcy decisions have 
been- formulated for political^ rather thi^n educational reasons. 

DEVELOPING A^ATIO^AL IDENTITY 

^ Tfiere is good reason to believe thM pluralism is now/generally 
accepted as a social reality by the einicational leadership in thi^ country. 
Pluralism in the sense of the mult^gultural, multiethnic^ and multiracial 
legacies of Americajns is simply not an arguable issue. From the earliest 
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invasion by Europeans, the geograf>hic area now defined as the United 
States has had these ^'multi" characteristics. By the time of the Ameri- , 
can Revolution, the Colonics were already populated by a heterogene- 
ous mixture of people from a wide variety of cultures. ethr>ic groups, 
and racial backgrounds Moreover, the Spanish had already penetrated 
what was later to become the United States' Southwest and had estab- 
lished mission settlements there. At the ^me time, the French influence 
was apparent in the Great Lakes and the Ohio-Mississippi Valley re- 
gions. Nor should it be forgotten that the entire area was inhabited by 
various tribes of native people. 

Until recently, however, the tendency in scKial and political educa- 
tion has been to ignore or to denigrate the contributions of heritages 
other than English — or "Anglo/' It was assumed that those who immi-. 
grated from non-Anglo homelands would forsake their ancestral roots 
and become Americans by embracing the values, norms, mores, and 
lifeways of the dominant, mainstream culture. This meant that they had 
to learn the American variant of the English language, send their chil- 
dren to school, get their citizenship "papers/' serve in the armed forces, 
and so on. They were simply expected to leave Old World ways behind- 
In recent years some authors have made a big issue of the notion that 
this acculturation process stripped the immigrants of their ethnic iden- 
tity and that those immigrants perceived this as a tragic personal loss. 
The fact is that while many, perhaps mosty had some feelings of nostal- 
gia for their former homelands and desperately missed the loved ones 
whom they left behind, they were proud, pleased, and. in most cases, 
anxious to become Americanized. 

- Those who have been critical of this country's policies in promoting 
its melting pot ideology have claimed that "to Americanize meant to 
Ai\^icize." This is probably an accurate assertion. After alL the Found- 
ing Fathers of this nation were either Englishmen themselves or English 
in thetr outlook and value orientation. English customs prevailed in 
trade and industry The dominant language was English, as Wa%the legal ' 
system; many of our laws are 'derived from English common law. Thus, 
although the individuals who populated the Colonies were products of 
many different cultures, the colonies were, in fact, English in terms of 
the values, t'raditionSi and lifeways that dominated day-to-day social ^ 
and commercial intercourse. In time, these dominant English influences 
were diluted and then nearly lost altogether with the infusion of people 
from other^cultures *vith other orientations. Nevertheless, many of 
them persist even today. ^ 

Throughout the nineteenth century th^ United States was devel- 
oping a unique national identity ThuSi when this country was receiving 

/ 
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immigrants by the millions., particularly between 1590 and 1910, the 
melting pot metaphor was not an altogether inappropriate one to sym- 
bolize the f>rocess of acculturation of immigrant people Can you imag- 
ine the chaos and conflict that would have resulted if each immigrant 
group had been encouraged to segre^^te itself according to its ethnic 
identity? Keeping in mind that between ia24 and 1924 some 36 million 
people immigrated to this country — the largest movement of people in 
^human history — the fact that the United Slates was able to absorb these 
people without a major civjl uprising has to be considered one of the 
most remarkable social achievements of all time 

Today it is apparj^nt that there are many things wrong with the 
melting pot idea Bui at the turn of the century when each year the 
country was receiving hundreds of thousands of non-Engli^h-speaking 
immigrants from eastern and southern Europe^ the challenges of getting 
these .p^ple into the mainstream culture as quickly and as painlessly 
as possible was wotrisotne ta the leaders of the time Considering that 
as late as 1920. 40 percent of the nation was still of foreign stock— 
meaning that they were immigrants or children of immigrant parents — 
It is remarkable that the process worked' as well as it did 

THE RISE OF PLURALISM ' r 

The ascendancy of pluralism is often associated with the civil rights 
activism of the early 1960's. While the civil rights movement was. 
undout>tedly^ partially responsible for the revitalization of interest in 
ethnic' identity, it is far from an adequate explanation for the rise of 
pluralism in American life. Pluralism can exist only when people are 
able to clioose how they are to live. This means that the economy must 
be competitive to the extent that it can provide people with choices, that 
th^ governmental structure must permit diversity, that the technology 
must b^ advanced enough to create altertriatives from which to choose, 
and. most importantly, that individuals must be psychologically secure 
enough ^tO make choices Henry Ford I who mass-produced the Model 
T is ofttn quoted as having said that a buj^er could h^ve the car in any 
color as long a$ it was black! All of* the early Model T Fords had 
four-cylinder^englnes. with a magneto for electrical energy^ rear-wheel 
mechanical brakes, and a planetary transmission. Today's car buyer has 
hundreds, perhaps even thousands, of options if one takes into account 
all of the permutations possible regarding makes/ models, engines, col- 
ors, upholstery, accessories, and so on. The same wide range'of choice 
exists in almost all facets of modem life. Small villages of 6ve or six 
hundred persons may have as many as a dozen churches In the health 
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care field there are medical doctorsi chiropractorSf osteopathSi naturo- 
paths, herb doctors, and faith healers to accommodate individual needs 
and persuasions. Individuals hdve even been creative in designing alter- 
natives to the conventional husband-wife marriage. One would be hard 
put to think of anything that people do i>i this society in whiph they 
do not have a choice. 

The term oilhiral pluralism was first used by Horace M. Kallen in 
1924,^ but it only recently ha& come into widespread use. It ts not 
altogether appropriate to limit the meaning of cultural pluralism to 
ethnic diversity because, as wehavese^n from the foregoing paragraph, 
cultural pluralism can take many forms. Because we have a pluralistic 
orientation to almosi everything associated with our Itfe-style, there is 
a greater readiness to accept th^ idea of diversity of ethnic heritages. In 
other words, it is now "OK" to be of Polish, Indian. Blacks Asian. Irish^ 
or Italian extraction, whereas a generation ago such identity wQuld have 
carried a sttgrha. There is no question that this society has made great 
strides in building such attitudes of acceptance in recent years. Of 
course, the job is not yet completed, and we still have a way to go. 

Today the nation does not face the same concerns and problems 
that it faced at the turn of the century. Th^umber'of immigrants it 
receives, even indudtng those from Southeast Asia, is mimscule when 
compared with the influx of people between Ift^ and 1^10. Further- 
more, many of the immigrants who have entered the United States in 
recent years have been educated persons with well-devebped skills, 
often with professional training. Because these people can easily be 
absorbed into the population, they pose no threat to the stability or 
security of the nation. Many of the descendants of the poor and illiter- 
ate immigrants of the earlier period, whether they came from Europe. 
Africa, Asia, or Latin Arnica, are now thoroughly .assimilated into 
mainstream American life. In other words, this may be the first genera- 
tion of Americans that is psychologically secure enough to deal with the 
reality of pluralism that has resulted from a multiethnic heritage. The 
interest in and the greater acceptance of ethnic diversity, then, can be 
interpreted as an extension of widespread cultural pluralism. 

Although the terms mulHculfural and bkulhiral are often loosely ap- 
plied to the diversity.of ethnic heritages, tf^ust be understood that very 
few Americans are brought up in a culture that stands wholly apart from 
the n^ainstream culture. The intematioiial districts of cities — the^C^Rina/ 
tow^s. the Little Mexicos, the Harlems, and %o on — are nc 
separate cultures. They are. at best, subcultures, containing mucf 
tHe mainstream, with variations added as a result of a particular euinic 
experience \)r heritage. It is only when we encounter groups in remote 
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I areas^ or those vvdio have otherwise isolated themselves from the rest of 
/ society^, that we get close to what might be considered another culture, 
as. fx>r example. certai(^ Indian and Eskimo groups or such religious 
groups as the Hutterites and Mennonites But even in those cases, it is 
debatable whether they areteecond cultures or simply subcultures, espe- 
cially when we see snowmobiles or pick-up trucks parked in their yards 
or television aij^ennas emergmg from the roofs of their dwellings A 
recent newspaper photograph showed a barefoot, teen -aged Mennonite 
girl holding what appeared to be an animated conversation a street- 
sjde telephone booth because phones are not allowed in Mennonite 
homes Next to the telephone booth, her. horse, hitched to a bug^y, 
waited patiently' This young woman is dealing with a personal reality 
that many Americans have had to face— that'of adapting their lives to 
the demands of the mainstream culture without at the same time totally 
alienating themselves from the culture 6f their forebearers. 

In social studies education, cultural pluralism should be taught as 
'a broad concept having to do with the many variations and options in 
Itfe-style that people have available to them. This is. of course^ a form 
of human relations education Helping learners develop the maturity to 
make theipown life choices and. at the same time, to respect the right 
of others to make different choices one of the great challenges to social 
studies teachers. 

MULTIETHNIC EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

An ethnic group is an aggregate of individuals who have a shared 
history,, speak a common language, hold similar religious Mtofs, ob- 
serve common traditions^ have a sense of nationality, have their own ^ 
folklore^ and develop what som^ authors have referred to as a sense \ 
"peoplehood/' The term ^hmcify has to do with the unique characteris- 
tics one has developed as a consequence of one's ethnic identity. It is 
important to Qnderstand that ethnic behavior or ethnicity is learned; it 
is not transmitted genetically Physical qualities — i.e.. racial identity — 
-on the other hand, arf genetically transmilt^ from parents to children 
and may or may not be associated with ethnic identity. For example^ 
t there are many persons' in the United States who have the physical 
characteristics of Asians. Africans. American Indians, or Latii^os, but 
who have no psychological or social aUachments whatever to those 
particular ethnic groups. Yet. if those same individuals had been 
brought up in their ancestral cultures, their physical appearance would 
be regarded as an intrinsic part of their ethnic identity. 




Most nations of tfxe world have a few ethnic'minority populations 
— for example^ the Laplanders in northern Norway, the Basques in 
northern Spain, and the Palestinians in Israel — but for the most part, the 
nations remain predominantly of a sin^j^ethnic composition. The situa- 
tion in the United States is clearly different- Here many ethnic groups 
have been socialized into the mainstream culture;^et remnants of their 
ethnic origins often persist — in some cases.. very strondyJTkd for several 
generation^. In other words, people of different etKnic origins in the 
United States may have been acculturated, but only in varying degrees 
have they been assimilated — i.e., rendered indistinguishable from main- 
stream America. 

This country is unique among the nations of the world in that its 
citizens can trace their ancestral roots to all of the world's many cultures. 
We are, therefore, mulHeihnic in our origins, and the evidence of our 
multiethnic l^cy is all around us. The people of the United States truly 
represent a confluence of world ^cultures. Some individuals have 
stronger ethnic attachments than do others, and some, rejecting the idea 
of ethnic identity altogether, dimply say they are American/' But ^ 
surprisingly^igh percentage of Americans does claim some ethnic iden- 
tity. An individual who may be a mixture of a half-dozen or more ethnic 
or national groups will often select one and embrace it as his or her 
ethnic group — "I'm Irish," "I'm Indian." "I'm Polish." and so on- The 
ethnic group with which he or she identifies may not even be the 
dominant one in his or her background. 

Many aspects of our multiethnic hentage^ along with contempo- 
rary cultural pluralism, have become institutionalized in social studies 
programs in recent years. These emphases are reflected in modem text- 
books and curriculum documents. They have become an accepted part 
of the mainstream social studies program in many schools. Much re- 
mains to be done, however, if the school prograttx is to play a significant 
role in combatting racism^ ethnocentrism,and social injustice stemming 
from ethnic identity. The following recommendations suggest direc- 
tions in which multiethnic education could proQtably move: 

1. American history, as taught in elementary and secondary 
schools^ should focus on immigration history in ord^ to por- 
tray more adequately the contributions of many worlo^ultures 
to the development of the American nationality. 

2. A variety of educational experiences should be provided to 
help young people develop a sensitivity to ethnic {diversity and 
team to respect differences that are a result of ethnic heritage. 



J Young people should have opportunities to learn something 
about their personal ethnic heritage, if they choose to do so 
However,, the heavUy affective and emotional aspects of ethnic 
identity should be discouraged — particularly if such an empha* 
SIS results in the ethnic issue ^ becoming a weapon of social and 
political power By promoting exaggerated ethnic pnde, the 
School dimply encourages attitudes of ethnocentrism that can^ 
result in unwholesome intergroup relations 

4 The multiethnic emphasis should be integrated into the pro- 
gram at all grade levels, and should not be reserved 
simply for a unit Or topic to be studied outside the mainstream 
social studies curriculum 

5 The positive values of ethnic diversity should be stressed Life 
is richer and more interesting, and it provides many more op- 
portunities for choice because of the ethnic variety of our peo- 
ple It isnotyMy the native Hawaiian people who enjoy a luau. 
And who^ould say that a trip to San Francisco would be 
complete without a visit to Chinatown? Or to Njew Orleans 

, without enjoying the fine cuisine of the French Quarter and the 
jazz music of Preservation Hall? Of course, cross-cultural un* ^ 
derstanding involves more than tasting foods and dressing in 
' a native costume on an ethnioholiday The e&sential point is 

this The advantage of an ethnically diverse heritage is that 
^ anyone and everyone can partiapate in and benefit from what- 
ever each group has to offer. Ethhic diversity need not be a 
divisive force in society; indeed^ itVan be a means of promoting 
social cohesiveness. 

It should be said, finally, that the social studies program of our^ 
public schools has a first responsibility to focus on those overarching 
common values such as freedom, equality, justice, humanity, self-gov- 
eri>ment, arKi human dignity thatior over two hundred years have held 
^s together as "one Nation . . indivisible." The engendering of ethnic 
attachments and ethnic pride in the yQung and the emphasis cm plural- 
ism and diversity cannot be permitted to develop uncontrollably with- 
out creating unwanted social side effects. Social studies edtication in the 
years ah^d will need to achieve a balance in emphasis of the kind 
embodied in the following statement made by President Carter in his 
nomination acceptance address in 1^76: 

We can have an America that encourages and takes pride in Our 
ethnic diversity^ our religious divereity, our cultural diversity^ 



knowing that out of this pluralistic heritage has come the strength 
and vitality and creativity that hasTnade America great ar>d will 
keep us gfeat. 
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CHAPTER 7 



Social Studies for an Urbanized WoHd 

CarcU L Hahn 



''^^ecent National Science Foundation survey of social studies in 
the Upted States reported that during the period from 1955vto 1975 
elementary schoot textbooks contained increasingly fewer examples of 
rural life and increasingly more urban material.^ That shift reflect^ a 
population change notonly in the United States but also in the rest of 
the world. 

Seventy-five percent of the people in the United States now Kve in 
urban areas~ci6es and their outward spreading suburbs* The urbaniza- 
tion of entire nations, like the United States, is a relatively new phe- 
nomenon, though cities are not new^ The^ Industrial Revolution caused 
th* urban revolution — first in England, then in the rest of Europe, tlje , 
United States, Japan, and other industrialized n^ions. Currently, a fan- 
tastic growth of cities is occurring in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. ^ 
Half of the world's people will be Uvihg in cities by 1990. 

"Whether we hve in the central city, in the suburb^/ or in mral 
America, urbanism is a part oftall of our lives," emphasizes Richard 
Wisniewski, editor of the 1972 National Council for the Social Studies 
Yearbook, Teaching About Lift in tkt OtyJ That point was brought ^ome 
to us when newspaper editorials across the country debated whether ' 
taxpayers' money should be used to 'l>ail out'' New York City from 
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bankruptcy. The nightly television situation comedies^ advertising, and 
news from cities across the globe have urbanized us all. Both the prob- 
lems and the possibilities of the cities belong to each of us. Students 
must learn that alternative futures are possible for an urbanized .world 
and that the decisions they make will contribute to determining which 
alternative becomes the reality. 

What distinguishes an urban^ed world from a formerly rural oner 
and what are the implications of that shift for social studies education^ 
How can we help students 4o understand urban life and to act effec- 
tively in an urbanized global culture? Those areihe questions that this 
chapter will address. 

Most importantly, urban life everywhere is characterized by a high 
degree of interdependence. Not only must ohe satisfy basic needs by 
purchasing goods and services in the marketplace with money received 
for one's specialized work, but also'a disruption in any part of the urban 
area causes disruption in one's own life. Strikes by teachers or garbage 
workers, boycotts by truck drivers, layoffs at plants, and dense fog at 
an airport are painful directly for some people^and indirectly for almost 
everyone else in the area if the disaster tast^ for ap extended "period of 
time. Initial inconveniences/restricted services, and lost income develop 
into ecG^iomic depressions, health hazards, and political' crises. Urban 
interdependence is of an impersonal nature^ which is distinguished from 
rural independence or interaction with known individuals. 

Urban life is char^acterized by high mobility and decreased family 
tieS/ with an increased tendency to belong to many different groups. 
Social problems are most acute in urban areas. Cities all o^er the world 
often have the highest rates of unemployment, shortages of adequate 
housing, decaying buildingSy congested traffiCy high crime rates, 
crowded courts and prisonsy insufficient health carey and schools charac- 
terized by violence 4nd poor learning environments. In cities in the 
United Stated, these problems are compounded by the fact that the tax 
^ base to pay for the needed serv^ms diminishing, ^4any urban dwellers 
feel helpless against o^erwhefning conditions ^nd alienated fPom the 
political decision makers. ^ 

Urbanization also generates some of the most positive features of 
modern life New buildings reflecting the most recent advances in tech- 
nojogy stand next to old buildings that symbolize th^ cultural heritage. 
Rich and poot^ people of all ages represent heterogeneous ^pulations. 
,The close4}roximity of ethnic groups in cities provides the opportunity 
to learn froth a variety of ethnic restaurants, festivals. churcheSy art 
exhibits, stores, publicationsy and cereraoni^. It is in cities that one 



finds museums, professional sports, centers for the arts, and a tremen- 
dq|is variety of goods and services And cities offer the great diversity 
of jobs that draws new urban dwelleis from the farms 

Both the problems and the possibilities of the world's ci^j^ demand 
that students develop skill in decision making and in effective social 
participation. Because the fate of an urbanized world rests with alt of 
our citizens^ social studies programs must help students to reflect upon 
urban issues And because most students will at some time live in urban 
cireaSn we mu&t prepare them to live there in a satisfying way The 
elements of an adequate s'ocial studies program for an urbanized world 
are suggested by the four dimensions of the Curriculum Cutdelines of the 
National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) ^ 

In the knowledge dmenston.^ students n\ust learn facts, concepts, and 
generalizations that will help them to comprehend society and to take 
part in it successfully Studies of urban livifig will combine knowledge 
from the arts, law,, philosoph)r.^^he>^ history,^ and 

the soci^rl sciences Examples oE^g^e spcial science concepts that are 
useful to understanding urbani^tiorTare; 

Hi>tory conflict,*^ociaI change 
Soctol^^^ values, status, institutions 
Anikropology^ culture, tradition, acculturation, ethnic group 
Gfograpky: cultural diffusion, spatial interactiony'land-use patterns 
Pohhcal ^(xence. power, government, .political efficacy 
£foty?mtcs, division of labor, interdependence, circular flow of in- 
come 

Generalizations from the social sciences also can be developed or tested 
by students as they study urbanization in different places durih^ differ- 
ent time periods The following examples were selected from Tfochlng 
Shatepes for tkf Socta/ Studies by James A. Banks;^ 

History {from studies of cities in the past) A historian's view of the 
past is influenced by theavailability of evidence, his or her personal 
biases and purposes for writings and the society and times in which 
he or she .lives and works. 

Sociology (from studies of hfe in cities in different parts of the 
world today). Groups are often the victims of discrimination and 
prejudice because of age. sex, race, religious or cultural differences 

Anthrc^twlogy {also from studies of life in cities in different parts 
of the world today). All societies have a set of traditions that help 
^'^maintain group solidarity and identity. 

Geography (Vrom studies of cities over several time periods — e.g. 
Chicago, London, Tokyo, Olro, New Delhi). The sequence of ac- 




tivities and culture patterns is related to geographic location and 



^nd >?uest speakers)^ Organj2ed interest groups attempt to influence 
thpmakm>? of publicpolicy when they believe that such policy will 
affect their goals 

Economics (from studies of United States cities over the pafft 50 
years)^ Government has become increasingly a participant ia the 
market economy It is a competitor. and also a creator of economic 
opportunities 

V Many soci*i! scientists specialize in urban .issues .Professors from 
^g*^rby Universities ou^ht to be invited to speak to students about the 
wt>rk of urban );eo^raphers, urban anthropologists, and urban sociolo- 
gists, and about the potential careers in thefr applied fields 

The second dimension of the social studies curriculum is ahlihes — 
the bond between knowled>?e and decision making, li^cluded in abilities 
are data processing and intellectual and human relatib^ns competencies 
To understand and to function in the urbanized world, citizens must be 
able to read critically,, write clearly, and speak persuasively. They must 
be able to listen carefully, interpret charts and graphs appropriately, and 
read maps accurately Social studies classes provide excellent opportuni- 
ties for the development of these abilities They also provide opportuni- 
ties to develop such social skills as being ^nsitive to others, co^- 
municatin>;, coping with frustration or disappointment, dealing with 
conflict and authority, leading and following others, and making contri- 
butions to group efforts And, finally, social studies must develop think- 
Tn>? skills To solve the problems of' the urbanized world, citizens. must 
be able to analy^^e,. synthesize, and evaluate^hey must be able to apply 
relevant information to questions and to c/itically reflect upon data 
before drawing conclusions , 

"^As the NCSS Curriculum Cuidehnes note, abilities are not developed 
as a resulif of accumulating information, but rather they are acquired 
throu>?h constant practice.-The activities listed below are sample ideas 
for providing that practice 

ElemenUry School \^ ^ 

1 Listen to stones about chilcU*«nn cities in different parts of the^ 
world 

2 Write a song, a poem,^ or a story about a child in a city. 

3 Interview family members to find out how many aties they , 
have lived in or visited . 
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4^ Make a class chart about the cities that student^ have lived in 
or^visired. vT ^ ^ 

5 Examine photographs from many modem cities Ust all tr\e 
kinds of transportation you see. 

6 Compare and contrast community hel^v^rs in cities around the 
world. / 

7 Using photographs from cities around the world, group to- 
gether pictures of housing that seem simile. Explain^how the 
pictures In one pile are alike and how they are diHerent front 
the pictures in other piles. , ' ^ 

d Make a collection of tools used &y different workers. Handle^ 
the tools and discuss how they are used. Draw^a picture of a 
' ^ IvorKer using each tool on the job in the city. 

Middle School ' ■ . • . • 

1, Interview old peopleat^tlt how their lives changed when they 
moved to the city^. 

2 Interview people who have lived in cities outside of the United 
' * States^ asking them how living in other cities is similar to ar\d 
different from where they live now. ^ 

' several different soiytresi try to answer the following 

question. What were the causes of population gro^h ai differ- 
ent periods for cities in your state? Before searching for infor- 
ntation, record a hypothesis, and think of several places where 
you might get iftformation. As you search, notice points of 
agreement and disagreement in your sources. {This can be.done 
using only books in the school library, but individuals or 
groups could also visit a local museum or historical society, or 
talk with a state history professor or public relations personnel 
in larg? industries.) i 

4 Construct models of m^s of the p^t, 

5- Write.a newspaper for a city of the past. Include sports, enter- 
. tainmep^ and weather as well as news^^ediiodals, advertising, 
and letters to the editor 

6. Make a collection of news clippings that shows h«w people in 
^m>f community are connected topeoplein cities outside of the 
United States. At the end of a month write several paragraphs 
tp summarize your findings. 

; . ' 
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7. Using city ma^ (obtained from traXl pld^^ tourist bureaus, 
embaisiesy etc.) for different cities in^he world, practice pla^ 
ning a route from one place to another. 'J^ 

S. Conduct a social scientific inquiry for one of the following 
questions^ How h^e the lives of men. women, or children 

^ changed as (country) indusf?ialized/urbanize<t since 1950? 

Encyclopedias^ library books, magazine articles, embassies^ 
UNESCO^ UNICEF, and interviews with people who have 
been in the country since 1950 can be used to obtain informa- 
tion Cri'ticaHy reflect upon any biases in or limitations to your 
data soypees^ " ""^^ ^ 

9 Write a radio announcement to encourage either individuals or 
t , mdustnes to move tb your aty. 

10-* Read biographies of people who grew up in rural and urban 
environments. How did dfeir roots tn an urban or rural setting 
' aff^ their careers and th^ir valuer? 

High School * 

1. Make a photographic essay of life in a city near you. 

2. Research the ur^an experience for an ethnic group in a particu- 
' , lar city. Obtain population data from i:ensus.P^orts. Identify 

^ churches or lousinesses that have t>een part of that community 
for a long time and find out what you can irom their records. 

Read several different science fiction waiters' descriptions of 
future cities, and write an essay In which you evaluate^ which 
H^Haracteristics you think are the most1^|^ least probable. 

4 In a library, re^d microfiche copiei^f old newspapers. Identify 
historical urban- problems, and compare thfem to^current ones. 

5. Take a single urban problem, and fthd out how several different 
dttes around the world are coping with it. ^ ' ^ 

jS. Reading maps from different timie periods, describe urbani^aT 
* tion in your state or for a country. 

7-, Compare prices fo^g^oceries in spme small grocery stores in a 
city with thos& found in^he suburbs. Prepare charts showing 
your information. - 



rb. Write 



S. Visit a toortroom in an urban area and one in a su 
up your observations and generalizations. 

9' Analyze speeches' made by politicians or political 
forms in term^of their implications for urban dwellers 
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[h sekctingr ^mong aUernative futures for our urbanized world, 
citizens must(b«^ble to prectkt consequences of actions, and select those 
that \iphord \heir3^es Tn order to do that, they must be able to 
idehtify and t^^eigh vali|es. For elementary and middle school stu- 
dents, stories about people living in cities around the world should serve 
as a basis fof values discussions The values tree, developed for the 
Ghienskip Deaston-Mahn^ curriculum project/ is useful for helping stu- 
dents to identify the problem (tree trunk), the possible alternahve ac- 
tions (lowest branches), and their corresponding positive and negative 
consequences (highest branches). Once students have specified th# pos- 
sible consequences, they should reflect upor\ the values that each sup- 
ports. The Bnal step in the discussiort.should be to ask students what 
they would dq and why .'Choice and justification should always follow 
analysis , 

The use of role play is a good way to make apparently remote value 
dilemmas more concrete for students This is particjUarly important 
when studying urban life i^past time periods or in ciHes Qne has not 

'Seen In order to cond(ict a rote ptay. the teacher should set the scene 
with the specific time, location, and information about events leading 
up to the scene The situation should be open-ended arrd should present 
an interpersonal conflict Students should have the opportunity to re- 

■ epa^t the scene several different ways before they compare and<ojntrast 
alternatives and resulting consequences. (SeelPo// Playing for Social Values 
by Fannie and George Shaftel^ for more information on the use of role 
playirrgfor value analysis^ Again choosing arid justifying should follow 
analysis, and students should reflect upon what tlWir decisions show 
t^at they value ^ ' ' ' 

While a decision tree and role playing caii also be us?d effectively 
at the high schoof level, teachers often feel more comfortable having 

^udents analyze value ^dilemmas in newspaper articles, editorials, let- 
ters to the editor, or excerpts from student textbooks. Today's newspa- 
per story, "Mayor Requests Tax Increase for Police-Salaries." toiX\d be 

(discussed through the followir^g sequence of questions: What is the 

^conflict here^ Who has said or ddne what? What hypotheses do you 
have about wha* various people valued What nsight happen iTeach of 
the alternative? were earned out? What values are supported by the 
alternatives? What do ycii think should be done and why? What does 

«t show about your values? 
Textbcok dycnptions^^bout problems that faced urban popula- 
\s in the past can similarly be analyzed by a shift to ^he following 
question, "If you were there;, what do you thfnk you would have sup- 
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ported and ^hy7" Students will note that their decision differs depend' 
ing on^their role because values are influenced by one's position, one's 

Vculturey ^nd the times 

The urbanized world offers many possibilities, for the systematic 
ar^lysis of value issues through curriculum units, debates, or individual 
>i4search, projects and position papers. The following list of questions 

^ 'provides only a Few examples of the multitude of issues for which 
students should consider alternatives, consequences, and supporting 
Values. 



\ Is ^uaing ff^good way to achieve integration 

2, Should suburban residents who work in the city pay a tax to 
the city? . /V 

3, Should welfare programs be expanded? 

4, Sl^uld^arts and sports centers in cities be subsidize^l by' slate 
of federahirKOirte tax? ^ ^ ' ' 

should ethnic holidays be city holidays? ^ 

6. Sho&ld any employees be exempt from receivii\g the minimum 
wage or pacing social security? 

7. Should city workers be able to strike? 

The NCSS CumVu/wm QuiMm note that whatever students of .the 
sDdal<j&tud i^ learn should impel th^ to apply their knowledge, abili- 
ties, and value commitments toward the improvement of the^uman. 
condition through social (Participation. Youth are mor£ llkety to lyork 
ac'tively toN(mp.rove society when they are adults if they begin early to 
develop atti^iutes and abilities supportive of such actioji. Social partici* 
pationy like thinking, is developed through practice Social participation 
for children, as }\^ith adults, should follow from theVeflective^ system- 
atic analysis of an issue, arid it should be volufitary'. Below are^some 
pos^ble social action activities t>Lat could be undertaken by students to 
improve urban life today, while they are developing abilities !hat they 
will use as adult social actors in the future: 

\ Afterstudying about life tn cities around th^ world, prepare a 
scrapbook or write a storybook about what you have learned. 
Read it to some younger children. 

2 Write a^newspaper, prepare a brochure, or design posters to 
bring attention to an urban issue thaf people in your commu-^ 
nity can do something about. Circulate your material in the 
community. 



3. Form a "get-oul-the-vote" committee that distributes candi- 
date or issue information sheets, provides mapSy arranges for 
transportation, and provides free babysitters for voters in an 
urban area 

4 Conduct an oral history project about the personal meaning of 
urbarjuation. Interview people who moved fromji rural to an 
urban area al^t their reasons for moving, chlanges in t^ieir 
lives when they movedy and what they feel the advantages and 
disadvantages of urban life are. Contribute the audio tapes or 
transcripts of them to^ your schooriibrary. 

5. Take turns with some other students observing at city council ' 
meetings or synthesizing newspaper articles about city council 
meetings or calling a League of Women Voters observer after 
each meeting to get a report. Report your information in the 
< school newspaper, to government claf^s, or on posters at com- 
munity centers ■ 

6 Learn Spanish or teach Spanish to someone who does not al- 
ready spepk it 

7 Tutor a student who is having difficulty in school, , 

8 Attend a church service of an ethnic group other than your 
own ^ 

9 Visit 'a Salvation Army or Goodwill Industries center or an 
urban nxission to find out what they are doing to improve life 
for urban dweilers Find oufc how you and other students can 
help Shar^ your information , ^ - ^ 

\0 Prepare a slide-tape presentation on "Urbanization. A Global 
Pro^ss" for your school media center using photographs from ' 
* cities around the"* world.. 

Clearly there is much that social studies classes can do to help 
students und^land the complexities of urbanization and to develop in * 
tj/em the knowledge, abilities^ Values^ and commitments that they will 
need not only to live in an urbanized world but al$o to improve it. In 
order to support these goals, teachers will need, opportunities for in- 
service e)(periences in urban sites, they will need information abouL 
urbanization in the developing nations, and fchey' will -need up^-to-date S 
materials on global urbanization Parents and school boards should 
provide opportunities for suburban youth to experience the city, and 
speakers should be brought into tfie schools to explain how urbanizA- 
tian has affected them Working , together, educators and community 
members can prepare youth for the urbanized world of the l^Sp's 
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Global Education 

Dorothy /. Skeel 
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Recently a second-grade child, when asked to draw his picture of 
the world, drew a house with an apple Jtree in the front yard and at tKe 
^ top of the page, a globe on a pedestal His perception of the World — my 
home is here and the rest of the world is on the globe. Another second 
grader chose to r^resent her view of the world as puzzle pieces that fit 
together green pieces representing countries surrounded by blue waters 
V A world view is a' strange and puzzling concept for young children to 
perceiye. How will they' perceive that world as they grow older? 
Why a chapter on global education in a b<:>pk devoted to sodal 
* studies education in the 1950' s7 Oite cduld easily argue that it shouldn't 
*^ be herey but rather it is understood withi? the very concept and defini- 
tion of sociarstudies. It is an integral an attitude that permeates 
all of the social studies — an attitude that suggests that the whole must 
be considered when viewing theiyorld^ tackling its 'problemsy, or relating 
to its people. Whether it^is interdependence or dependence, the world's 
r^ourcesn-^ater^ airy mineraly and agricultural — must be shared by the 
^ , 1^ world's i^ple, a realty that many wish to deny. The use and Aiisuse 
of those RsOurce^ affects us all. That is often where the argument 
begins; W|io is ^oing to control those resources? Some critics would 
contend that global education advocates a world government to control 
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these resources. However, ior most/global education meanSi Br^t, an 
aware^kess of the reality that the world's resources are limitedi that the 
world's people are dependent on one another politically and economi- 
* calty, and that the world's problems are complex and will require coop- 
eration by all if they are to be solved. 

Jayne Millar Wood indicates that as the world has progressed since 
Wodd War 11, with more than 100 nations gaining political indepen- 
dence, global life expectancy has improved, the standard of living has 
movejl upward, and science and technology havt revolutionized our 
lives. She observes that with these advances a multitude of new global 
problems — sociaL economic, and environmental — "hav^ developed 
which cannot be solved by nations In isolation from one another. Inter- 
national cooperation, especially saenHfic and techmlcfical cooperation is 
essential if these widespread and persistent problems are to be solved 
in the future."' 

J To develop an awareness of the foregoing global realitieSi there is, 
^,,,^^/^condi the needlT^cquire knowledge about the world's problems. For 
example: (1) the current world -population is 4 billion with the possibil- 
ity of doubling that number in 40 years; (2) there may be a depletion 
of vital energy resources in 35 years; (3) although 75 percent of the 
world's population live in Africa, Latin Amencai and Asiai they receive 
^ only 20 percent of the world's incpmei 12 percent of its industrial 
output, and less than 5 percent of its scientific and technological poten- 
tial; (4) food production per capita Kas lagged behind population for th^ 
last Dine y^ars.^ 

A third needi possibly the most difficulti is for the reexamination 
of values and the reordering of priorities^ That the world's resources are 
expendable, that the Current rate of energy use cannot COT^tinuei that 
human energy may need*to replace some mechanization, and that fuel 
- alternatives may be required so that petroleum can be used for medical 
and material by-products are all examples of issues that should be 
.raised. * ' * 

A fourth need is for the development of skills that will permit (1) 
analysis and evaluation of information abotft the world from a global 
perspective (2) decision making that recognizes that the consequences 
of those decisions extend far beyorid local communitieSi (3) making 
thoughtful judgments about their actionSi and (4) hypothesizing solu- 
tions to problems. 

When should global education begin? As early as possible. Chil- 
dren quickly learn stereotypes about other peoples andi by the middle 
^ gradesi respond less positively to things that are diiSferent. A child's 

\ 
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perception of the world cg uniquely his/her own. Developing an aware- 
ness of where other courftries are located and of their relative distance 
from the students helps them to achieve a spatial'perception of the 
world In turn, this perception helps them to understand how they are 
a part of that world — how they ^ b in Also important is the recognition 
that people living in other parts of the world view that world from a 
different perspective 

WHat can a teacher do^ First, ^sk yourself some questioi^s 

1 Do I have sufficient knowledge about the world's problems — 
popula\ion,^ foodjSupply, energy resources, land u|e^ distribu- 
tion of wealth, technological developments? 

^ 2. Do I understand the problems and aspirations of the developed 
, and developing nations^ 

'3 Do 1 have knowledge about theories being advanced (for exam- 
ple/by Buckminster Fuller,^ Harl^ Cleveland. and.Bffbara 
Ward)^ to solve problems from a world perspective? 

4. Do I have^he skills necessary to introduce a problems approacVi 
(inquiry and analysis, simulation, role playing, case studies) to 
students in a variety of ways? 

* 6 Do I have the skilh necessary to introduce the analysis of 
conflicting value systems? ' ' ^ 

6. Do I ^ave the human relations skills to worV e^ectively with 
studehts from all racial and cult\ifal groups? 

' 7. Am laV/are of the resources and materials available to assist me^ 
in {eaching global concepts? 

Depending upon your responses to t^e aix)ve questions, you will 
need to equip yourself with the necessary knowledge and skills to 
implement global ideas in your classroom However, as important as the 
^knowledge and skills are^ unless you have (1) acquired an attitude that 
recognizes the need for global education and (2) developed an ^tmo- 
spberein your classroom that fosters ideas of globalliving^ it is doubtfuf 
your implementation will be successful * ' ^ 

What classroom strategies ^nd activities can a teacher utilize to help 
students acquire the necessary knowledge and skilU and develop the 
attitudes.^nd values that will permit them to participate as effectiye 
citizens of a global society? There are numerous ways to approach 
global education in the cladsroom-^a conceptual approach, a topicaV 
approach, a problems approach, and ati issues approach— depending 



upon the age apd experience of the children. You will need to decide 
what approach is most effective for you. The strategies and activities 
suggested here will be organized around the four previously stated goals 
for gjobal education 

1. To iifvehp an awarenfss of the reabty that the word's resourcfs an hm\ted, 
that ike world s ptopk are dependent on one another pp/ittca//y and econQmi- 
cal/y. anil that because the world's problems are comfilex,^ they wilt require 
cooperation hy all to solve 

In the earlier grades, it is necessary to develop th^oundation for 
concepts an4 skills that will be utilized in the later years to. analyze 
issues and solve problems. Therefore, initiate as a beginning (K-2) a 
series of activities to help students identify needs and wants, recognize 
how they depend on others to supply their needs and wants, and iden- 
tify the communities and countries that supply those needs and wants. 

Procedure: The lesson would be divided into several days ot longer 
^ depending upon the experience of the children. Have students think of 
all the things that they used prior to arriving at school List these things 
on newsprint. Are there things that we can group together (foQd, cloth- 
ing, transportation^ shelter)? What would we call these ^ups7 Are 
ther^ things that we could get along without? Cross these out. What 
would we call those things remaining? (Needs) What can we call the 
things 'we crossed out? (Wants) Where do these things come from? 
Distribute magazines ind ask*children to .find 'one "needs" and/^ne 
"wants"; also identify the place where they were made or grown. Have 
large charts labeled with Needs and Wants. Have children place' their 
pictures on the appropriate charts^ Conduct a discussion to determine 
if i^udents agree with the choices of their clatsmates. 

Depending on the level and experience of the children/ locate places' 
on a map of the United States or the world where the products are 
gfownor made. Talk about how the products^ reach the store wher« they 
are' bought. E>oes anyone know what we call it when we depend on 
others for our wantsrand needs? Can you think of anything that might 
tyippen that would cause us not to get the things we need (not enough 
momey,' strike)? Is the re anything that might happen where the product 
is m>ide or grown? 

A^ a foljow-up, ask children to look for needs arid wants at home. 
Determine by the label where they were made or grown. You may 
choose to make a display of such items. * . 

Upper-level students need help in developing the concept of the 
whole and of how the- people and resources pM^e world 4re divided.. 



PrOifJun'. DjviJc the iKiss into the major lulturos iit tho'worU to 
provide a microcosm Have ejch >;roup rese^iKh its respettivt* tulturc 
so thtU euih hm^ understand and present the perspeitive of its culture 
Next, help students vjsuah/e their own Ameruan tulturo., whuh 
mjkes up a small proportion of f he world's population hut uses a Ur^c 
portion of Jhti^ world's resourtes (The United States ha^ about 6 per- 
tent ot the world's population,, but it uses 30 pment at the tMith's- 
energy and has af>proximately 34 pcrient of the world's wraith ) To 
dramati/c the situation , havi- the thiss divide into >;r'uips atnordiTi>; to 
population and health Set \hc desks apart to rc|:^rosrnt ihe lontinents 
of AsiJ.. Africa, North Ameip^a,^ Sout^i Amerua, ai>d hluropt^ In a Jas^ 
of 30,^ place L5 on ther tontinent of Asia,^ 5 on Europe ,,.3 on Africa.. 3 on 
North America, and 4 on South America Have 30 pieces of candy 
represtfnt the entire WiMlth of the woi*ld Give 14 pieces to the 3 j^o- 
pie on North AnuTica,^ ^ pieces to the 5 people on Europe, 3 piet<4 to 
the 15 people on Asia, 1 to the 3 people on Africa,^ and "3 to the 4 
pcopk on South'Amcnc** Have students u>u]4ijAhow they f^^lt be- 
fore afid jftef^TFT^ wealth was distributed ^ 

Involvement activities are also appropriate at the secondary level 

PfOi:Murt' Arrange the classes so that stutfcnts can spe'fid *i day 
tO)^ether and explain that their^ood will be supplied and,jheref(?"fe, they^ 
should not edt before arrivinj* Serve a cup of tea and a small bowl 'of 
rice for breakfast I'rovide the same meal for lunth and dinner ^t in 
the evening include watery soup or some fruit Students should not 
leave the room, but for necessity Debri(*f the activity by focusing On 
the feelings of liunj^er,. boredom, and frustration * ' ' 

2 To acifuift' kfii^wUd^t' about ffw u^orld problem^ ^Uih i;-* populiifum, ^ur^v, ^ 
- di^tnbuhoft of iivalffi and re-^ounfs. food supply, and i^olhihon 

Any one of these problems offers extensive content and activities 
'for the curriculum Ho^evier,^ it is impossible to deal with all problems 
in a limited space* so the pollution problem will be utili/ed 

In the earlier grades, students must conceptualize the meaning of 
pollution , 

Procedure. H^ve the children throw their scraps paper on the floor for 
one dd^or longer if necessary^ for understanding Be sure to leave time 
theffd of the day for sufficient debriefing Have the children look 
4t tl^e room How do they feeR Are there any ^jroblems caused? Bring 
the paper together How much is there? Was some thrown away un- 
necessarily? How can we conserve? Have the children visuaH/e the 
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amount of waste there is in their whole school What does tneir experi- 
ence sug;gest about the amount of waste in the schoc^s of the commu- 
nity^ state, country, and world? ' 

A problem -solving situation may be-Jthe best ajj^^roach for older 
students. 

Procedure Set up a Situation whereby thPlcMral community has 
td decide whether to perjnit a paper mill toMiild a plant in their area. 
The plant will provide jobs for the people; but will pollute the environ- 
'ment and cause tourists to stay away from the local streams and lakes 
Give studentsi^role cards with the different viewpoints represented — 
unemployed person, Bsherman, paper mill executive, hotel owner, 
retired couple Have students role-play a town council meeting with 
each of tlie persorfs "giving his/her argument**fbr/against building the 
paf^er mill in the corpmunity Then have the town council make the 
deci^on ^ ^ 

At the secondary level studems can investigate the greenhouse 
5&ffect orr the world climate. 

Procedure: Present the theory that explains the "greenhouse' effect/' 
The burning of fossil fuels such as coal and' oil to generate electricity 
or to power automobiles causes more carbon dioxide to be released into 
the air It is absorbed somewhat by oceans, but when land is clcfared for 
agricultural or Industrial uses, the earth canr\pt absorb aHmich carbon 
dioxide. As the atmosphere collects more than normal amounts of the 
gas, it acts as a greenhouse to retain heat The theory suggests that 
world temperatures could rise as much as IV^ within the next hundred 
years ^ ' ' > ' 

* Have students research the effects that could possibly occur from 
such Si greenhous4^ect Also, have students determine what the possible 
alternatives mignt be to solve the problem. 

3 To reeiaptine values arri reorder priorities as necessi/aled hy current world 
condthons ^ 

Procedure: Give younger studerits an opportunity to think about 
making choices among need^ and wants. Show students a Jist lilje the 
following television, soap", refrigerator, bicycle, school, telephone, 
shoes, rice. A,sk them to choose sl^mething on the list that they cannot 
get along without Also, have them decide which one they would miss 
the least. Have them di^uss why they made the choices. 

^Procedure: Ask older students to make a survey of the electrical 
appliances they have in their homes. Find outjhose that their parents 
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dnd gr;indp;irents h^^d in their homes as children Ask the members of 
the family which ones they would be willing to give up to save energy 
Keep A record of the appliance use for one week Try to reduce Jhe 
family's energy use by one-half during the next* week Discuss which 
would be the easiest to get along without Which can be elitriinated^ 
Which can be used less?* ^ 

Procedure Ha\q secondary students examine some of the following 
questions 

If we continue to increase our own personal use of energ^^tiuring 
the next forty years at the same r;ite which we have during the past, 
whiit Will be the consequences? Where will we get the additional 
energy needed? 

What kinds of laws should society make to curb energy use? 

Are some groups of people in society — for example the poor — hurl 
more by strict conservation measures than others? 

What are factors in American society that have encouraged extrav- 
agant energy use (eg advertising)? How have improvements in 
technology led to energy scarcity?^ 

\^ 

4 To develop Xhlh fhaf will permit fu analysis and emluahon of information 
ahout the world to revtew if from a global persp^tioe,^ l2fdeexsion mahn^ that 
recognufb that the consequmces of those dect^ions extend far beyond local 
communities,^ fJJ the mahrigof thoughtful ju<0menh about their actions and 
the actions of oth^rs.^ and 141 Iht hypotkenimg of solutions to-global problems. ■ 

Ha\^ young children talk about ^tecisions and the consequences of 
deosioos they have made Ask them to think of cOnsequenc^ that have * 
affected people other than themselves 

Procedure. Ask students to describe some decisions that they haveTJ?^ 
make How do they decide what is the be^t choice? What are conse- 
quences? How do consequences affect decisions? Have the children 
develop a creJfttff&writing activiW using one of-the followir)g^ 

1 A/DecisioT^J^ishfitt^TSauld Vlave Mad^^ ^ 

2 The Hardest ^Be?*ait^^ - m 
^^5rThe Consequences pi a Dectsiorv I Made 

4 A Dec/sion 1 Wetrfd Like Someone Else To M^e. 

Comparing, corjifSsting, and anaJytical skills can be shar^ene^ witR 
trie following act^ty for older children. - 

Procedifrr^^p^T^ 3( transparency with t>te-raloiVmg information 
a*bout a/fcuntry and the comparative data: ^^--T^ ' , 

' ^ .A , 
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INFORMATION ABOUT COUNTRY (X). 










AREA: 






T^xaSn 


267 339 so mi^ 




Country (X)* 


481^350 sq. mi 




POPULATION 






Texas 


Jll 196730 




Country {X) , 


5.8O0,0CW 




POPULATION, 






Houston - 


1*985,031 




City (X): 


' 475,000 




DENSITY * 






Texas* 


4Z.7/sq. ipi. 




Country (X) 


12.1/sq. mi. 




COASTLIiSIE: 






Texas: 


624 mi 




Country (X) ^ 


1,000 mi. 










Country {X) 


, about 70% illiterate 










Coffee Mth lare^st 4 


Su^ar 




DPoduc^r in worlds 


f>ttf>n ^ 




Fish : 


Manioc 




torn 


Palm oil ^ 




Sisal 






MlNERAVS^ * * 






Copper 


' Phosphate 




Manganese ' 


Sulphur 




Gold 


'Diamonds 

w 




MAi^UFACTURlNG^ 






Foodstuffs ' 


Cement 




Tobacco products. 


Glass 




Chemicals 


Cotton textiles 




tHiEF EXPORTS^ 






> Cofifee 


Iron ore 





Diamonds 



Ctude oil 



When utilizing the infonnation with the stttdents, uncover each 
section and ask the following series of questions * 
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1 As you coTnpare^he area and population of this country with 
those of Texasy what conclusions can you draw? 

2 Frotfi tKtslimrtedVnowledge of the country, identify, any prolt- 
lem^s you thinK tt might'have. 

3 What might the companscin of coasthnes indisifc^^. 

4 What might the statistic ^^Iliteracy indicate about the coun- 
try? 

5 What type of climate do these crops su'ggest? 

6 Are there any discrepancies tn the climate suggested By These^ 
crops? ' ' 

7 Do the crops suggest anything about the country's locatio*i? 

S Do the products indicate any of the industries in the country? 

9 Do the exports suggest anything about the technological ad^^ * 
t va^icerft^nt m this country? 

10 'What might be some of the problems facing this country? 

11 Do any of thesd problems^ suggest possible worldwide implica- 
tions? ^ J I ' ^ 

12. Hqw might these problems affect your community? 

13 Can you identify this country? 

For secondary students you could choose to utilize an^rticljb from 
the newspaper to develop pVo^Aem^ solving sldlls. 

Pmedure Presient the foUowingarticle to students. Analyze the data. 
Pull out tfie facts that are known. Identify th^^foblem. Hyp/Dthesize 
solutions to the problem. Have students^^^rch ^their hy^^jieses to 
determine if they «re feasible i ^ 

B^OlSHT MAY DRAIN INDIA'S FOOp STOC/;S. 
pqfSE FAMINE ' - 

. NEW DELHI (UPF)— The vrorsl drought ih 60 ytars could force 
India to eat through its entire food stockpile and face nationvyide ' 
famine for the second time in sixty years^ of^cials said. 

Reports of hunger and^ n<^r- starvation were increasing across 
the nation of 550 million. * . ' 

OFFICIALS (eported many areas were without drinking. waier and 
' cattle were the verge^of death in pAmhed grasslands. In some. ^ 
districtsf villagers were foraging for robts and pawning jewelry to 
b^y food, according 40 reports reaching the government. 



Muc^ land had hardened into a solid €nist^nd ^Ids lay 
unplowed, the reports said. . / 

Fuel shortages idled hrigation pumps, \yorsening the problem/ 

The preceding learning experences are only a saWiple of the types 
of lessons that students will needjif they are going to be prepared to 
participate as ctHzen^^f a global society. More importantly, let us|;ope 
thait through the acquisition of knowledge and skilly, they will develop 
a better sense of self-worth and, subsequently, a care and concern for 
all'peoples of the world. ^ y 
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Teaching Basic Skills with "Social ShJ^i^s 

Barry K, Btyer 
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' ■ " . ■■ • • ' ; 

' 'Of all the skills tat^t in our Ichools, reading comprebension and 
* writing are^wo of the most basic. These tworskill^ serve not only as 
goals of dassrocnn leading but as tools for accomplishing other learning 
. goals as we)}. And nowhere is the dual role of these skills more bh>- 
^ * ^ nounced and important than in social studied because reading ai^d wit- / 
^ ' ing are the major ni^ans of learning^ and evaluating learning in jhis' < 

^ subject area, If out ycuth are (1) to achieve the deeired co^itiVQ/aq4. 
^ affective go^s of social studies^ they must be able (2) to compreh'<4nd\ 
process/^and expres^soddl studies inform^l^n, concepts^ and precepts ' 
through/reading and ^ting. To help students accomplish th ese twt ^.. 
goals better than many now .do is a^major task facing social studies** 
V educiH>rs in thb.l9S&s. 1 ^ ^ ^ . ^ ■ 

^ ' ^ ^ This tasicmay not be an especially new orie. But^he approach thSt 
see^iPV) offer the greatest prraiise^in accomplishing it ma^^ weH be: In 
ordep tfa enhance leariiing in both social 'St^dieffA^bject matter and the ^ 
ftasics of reading cpmprehei^sion and^ writings social sfuJus trachm $hukt 
ift^e inshucHm in rtading amprehmsum andpriHng an^tegral ani systmadcptf^ 
^ insfmtium in ^11 foaal studies amrsfs, af all grade^livfls^-hwndMry^ is u^ell as 
el^entary — and ^ all siudenh — fiffei as well as un^kwhifoing. This chapter 
expk)re$ some reason's and methods for unplementing suckah instruc- 
tional program. _ ' ^ . ^, ' 
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T^CHING READING AND WRITING 
WTTH SOCIAL STUDIES 

Over the past few years? educators and others have offered many 
reasons for teaching reading comprehension and writing in content 
courses, taduding the social studies.'^ One of the most obvious reasons- 
fdr such teaching lies in the fact that increasing numbers of our stu- ' t 
pents, especially at the higher grade levekr dimply do not read of write 
^ well as teachers, employm, collegesj universities, parents, and even ^/ 
some students themselves would like.* A more compelling^ if somewhat 
selBsh; reason— at lea^t for those engaged in social studies teaching-— 
lieg in the desire to improve student achievement in social studies; 
research studies indicate that reading instruction in sodal studies classes 
does accomplish this goal, while itttproring reading at the same tinte,^ 
A jhird reason is one of simple ex^iency — if social studies teachers 
fai) to provide ^uch instruction, no one else will, because research; 
furthermore, suggests that there is much less actual instruction in read- 
ing comprehension^ and writing beyond the fourth grade in our schools 
than we' customarily believe exists-* , ' ^ 

The most important reason for integrating reading and writing 
instntction in sod'al studies, however, groves out of the fact that conven- 
tional approaches to teaching reading and writing simply don't do the 
job that realty needs to be done. Remedial reading ind writing classes 
serve, at best, the needs of only a relatively few students. Special skills 
uni^ or core classes generally do not give the needed attention to 
transfer, reinforcement, and continued fbllow-up skill instruction in 
content courses. Grab bags of drills or exercises all too frequently frag- 
ment skills learning instead of providing the coherent, systematic in- ' 
struction so crucial to maste^ of basic processes like reading compre^^ 
hension aT^d writing. 

. None of these conventional approaches deals satisfactorily witK the 
CTMi: of the reading &nd writing problem afflicting increasinjg; numl^ers 
of our students today- And that problem isthiei Thertisa^iiduaUy^^lfiDtr^^ 
pip between what most students are reAired to "do and tohat they mn do in readif^ 
comprehension and umting os the^-^fwSt\upward throngh the ^des- For too many 
students this gap be^mes almost a chasm by the time they reach the 
upper secondary grades.^' V . 

* , Although many factors contribute to the creation of "this 'gap, two 
deserve particular notice here. First, this reading/ writing gap originates 
partly as a result of confusion on the part <?F teachers betweeaskill 6s£ng 
^nd skill teaching. Many tejichers — in social studies, as iii o^ler subjects 
— erroneously assume that they are teaching skills merely recpjiring 
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students to engage, ufiguidedand uninfoi^neA in learning activities that 
requiie the us^f these, skills to whatever degree the students have 

'mastered them , ..^ . ' ^ 

This gap also originates In large part frbm a ^ilure to provide skill 
instnuctioh in the subject matter courses wher^hese skills are used — 
indudihg the social studies ^ Students are introduced to the fundamen- 
tals of r^aiing comprehension and writing in the eaVly grades^ there-* 
after,, they customarily receive relatively little direct instruction' de- 
signed to extend their use of these skills iii'the increasingly sopWs- 
ti<ated ways with increasingly complex infornwition,. vocabulary,, end 
concepts, and with theincreasirigly complex and varied learning mafen- 
^ als that confront them in the subjects j^hey study in su,bsequent grades * r^ 
Students who do not develop the sl(ills necessary to cope with th^se ^ 
demarrds find themselves^dropping further and further behind grade- ^ 

.'level norms in-reading and writing as they move from grade to grade 
Dealing with this situation require^ mor$, than, remediation for 
those who hav^already fallen vktim to it It requires preventing tht 

.opment of such a ^ff^tm the first place Fey the vast majority of students in 
social studies we can' accomplish this goal by providing systematic,, 

'developmental instruction in reading contprehens^ipn ^rtd writing m all 
social studjes courses at alh^rade levels in our schoob Teaching read- 
ing comprehension and writing in social studies does not njean tK^t 
5ociat studies teachers must become reading or'wVttingtxpente, how- 
ever Nor does it mean givitig*up content for skill teaching 'Wt^at this 
. approach does mean is providing explicit instruction irv these processes * 

, as they are u^ed to work with content througti^ut the social studies 
curriculum y ^ c . V* . ^ * ** 

Research on th^ature and teachirvg of reading comprehension an'd 
writing sug^sts'that ther^^ is no sfngle ' best way" to teach either % ^ 

- process ^ But thrs sam^ research, as w'etl as exemplary educational prac- 
tices now \^ use^, does surest that for such instruction to succeed in 
social sti^die^,*^ should meet these three criteria First, explicit, systmahc 

' irj\trmhorj_ pro^t^ct in comppehensior\ a;\d writing using social studies 
materials. 'content,^ and concept^ sho^Jd be provided by social studies ^ 

-tea^che/s S*cond. this instVuchon and practice should be dei>ekpmf^al * , 

' ^yithin a sm^l^' course and across all grade levels ^o that students cac 
refine'^cfd extend^their competencies in usin^ these skills as they ippve 

frorn JRe level of learning to another ^Finally, instruction ^ reading anc 
' *writrng in" social studies should be mttgrattd With each other and with 
" ihe subject matter with which th^y are being' usect. these ^rpcesses 

■ shbuld b€ used to further, cor»tent-oriented purposes rather than he 
./\taught as ends in thernselve^ , ' * 
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DEyELOPMENTAL READING COMPREHENSION 
IN SOCiAL STUDIES ^ ^ 

Improving student reading conipreHensi6n in social studies requiret 
^ more than periodic attention to vocabulary or use of drills in recognizing 
main ideas orJetecting author bias It involves explicit attention to the 
entire process of comprehension by instruction that precedes, coincides 
^ with, and follq^ws any reading activity. Suoh instru^ioh ought to pro- 
vide analogous, ^^s well as equivalent, practice It should also involve 
student an^ysis as well as teacher explanation and demonstration And, 
to be most effective, this inltructiQn also ought To go ^mewher^ "^^^^ ^ 
truly developmental instruction in reading comprehension must move 
students^gradually from where they are to higher levjels of competenqr 
and sophi^ication in terms^ot skill usage. ^ v 

The nature oF reading comprehension itself o|fers<clues to the plait- 
iling of potentially useful developmental readingTinstruction. Reading 
comprehension involves es$entiall/the ability to understand a message , 
* ^ transmitted by print or writings According to many speciMists it consists ' 
of Urider^tand^ (1) wh4t the7iessagesays literally, (2) what its author 
probably means by, what is written, an<i (3) what it nteanj to the/eader,^ 
■giveit everything else the reader knows" about the topic to wl|fch it 
relates, her or his purpose in reading the message, and the context in 
which it is used.^^ Reading cbifiprehension thus involves, as Nila Ban- 
tdn Smith asserts, giving meaning to a message as well as extracting 
me^ahing from it h ^ 

Defining reading comprehension in this way suggests that arpractU . v 
cal, developgiental reading program for social studies should have at 
least three dimensiojis. It should {1) help students develop strategies for 
' comprehending what^they read, (2) ir^ovis ^students from lower levels Jo 
' J higher levels of comprehension, and (3) progress from teache^-directed 
y *io student-directed reading. A number of techntqties and matei^lspan 
be pieced togethet to create such a reading program. 

Imtialiy— in the intermediate graces or at Jthe stan of a 'course — . 
^ students ought to receive mstniction in using oae or more strategies' for ^ 
' reading in soctal studies The SQ3R comprehension 'strategy is one v,ery\ ' > 
useFuNstrategy that students caiT be' taught In essence this strategy 
. ^ reqmres studentslo surpey or skm materials to be read^n order to gain 
' * an ov^rview^of the major t(Ji)ics presented, gejieratej?w/s/f<7rtj about these 
{% ■ topics tQ^t they would like answ^red^ ahd then read the-material care-* 
fully to an&wer these' questions, recihng di recording their answer^ as 
they[ proceed Firtelty.iby yay of rmfw^. students summarize the main 
•\ ' points of the materia! and/0{ apply these points to new data. This 
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five-step strategy can be used to facilitdte comprehension of a map or 
graph, of a (ilmstrip or collection of phatos, or of an oral presentation^ 
as well as of a text selection^ document, or story. 

Teachers can provide instruction in the use of SQ3R orally and 
through the use o( writt^en readme guides. The latter can actually pro- 
vide instruction as well as practice while students engage actively in the 
study.of their social studies content A reading guide designed to do just 
tl^is might start as^ the following excerpt from a guide to a typical 
Anfedcan history text. * . ^ 



Step 1 



Survey To complete this step of SQ3R, skiijl the complete assigji- 
ment quickly. Th|s will help you identify the main topics 
to be covered in'these pages. To find these topics, look at 
the chapter title, the headlines in large and/or colored 
print, the first ^d last paragraphs of the assigned section, 
^nd the maps, graphs, charts^ and pictur^s^ and'theic cap-* 
tions Surveying tells ypu what the asslgiunent wUl be 

« about. As you sktm Chap^r 7, answer the$e^ questions: 



>n..: J 
f of life. 

7 wil\ Ji 



1. Chapter 7 will include which topic? 

\ a. TheLAmerican colonists' decision to declare their indepen^ 

dence ' ' ' 

^ b. The creation of a federal umon. 
c. TTfe start Df an American w4y 

2. How do you know that Chapter 7 wil^ include the topic yo\X 
selected in qu^tion l? 

*a. Because it Ts a caption urfder 'a picture. 
^ b, Because it is the diapter title, '^s' ' 
c. Because it js.a headline printed in larige letters afkd in color. 

5 Chapter 7 will^also deal with wh^juiv'topic? ^ 
. y, The gro%2Mig tensions- between ffritain and the colonies. 
^ b. The sfTO^of the Industrial Revoli^Kon^ America 
^ ^ c.^ A* fav^MJ'lv^aiy^of peace fdr. the/vi<?tori^s Americans. 

tl. How do you knovf mat the topk^^ected in question 3 wUl be 
V mcluded in Chapter 7?--^^ — ^ ^ 

f l(\struction on how to complete this step may be provided — 
^ ^txp^^^ th^ directions and by questions that involve the student in 
anaWzinghoW she or. he is reading. Qu^tions 2 and 4 exemplify such 



qi^stions' Furthermore, the multiple- option'answers in these items 
provide implicit guidance in how to complete this reading operation; 
the existence' of an option that correspoiitis to a phrase in the text 
signals the i:^le or id^tifies the clues that one must^follow or look for 
to ^ngage in this step of comprehending. A complete SQ3R guide pre- 
sents a series of Items similar tathe above for e^h step in this pro- 
cess/ . ^ * 

As students master the SQ3R strategy, detailed directions and pro- 
cess quefitions can gradually be eliminated. EveTttually more open- 
ended guides^can replace the multiple-choice format altogether Such m 
''open" guide may start by asking students to skim^ assigned reading 
to list the topics it will coven^ and then to write a question or questions 
that would help themleam more about each topic. Then students ^can 
read the assignment carefully to find— and record on the redding guide 
— infoim^ation that answers their question^. Finally^ students can be 
asked to pull their reading together by stating the main idea of the 
materiaj and/or b)^applying .tt in a variety of ways to fhformation 
learned earlier or to new data.*^ 

As a second stage in a social stupes developmental reading pro- 
gram. perhagsUi tjie middle grades or at the mid-pomf in a spepfic 
course, reaSing^m prehension items<an shift in fdcus fronf transla- 
tion-type items to tho&e requiring different l^vdf of comprehension.^^ 
Such items can progress from those that ask for^mpAe translation— like 
question 5 below — to those that require interpretation (question 6) and 
synthesis (question 7), analysis;'or evaluation: v 

5. Where was the first battle between arme<^olonials and British 
troops fought? . - 
j a. Saratoga 

^ b.- Lexington 
^ c/YOrktown 

6* The map on p. 102 shows that the fighting during the Revolu- 
tion — 

a. Occurre<i at the same time throughoOTthe coloi^es. 

b. Took place mainly in the southern half of the colonies. 

c. Shifted from th^ northern colonies to the southern ^olpnies 
and finally 4o the middle colonic. . , ^ * 

7. Which of the following would be the best overaQ. title fofthe&e 
sctticfi^of the text? 

a. HoV Events Led to a Decision fdr American Independence 

b. h6w the Thirteen CoUiJ^ies Woa Independence 

c. How British Colonists ^came Americans 
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Such Items can be multiple choice in nature when the teacher 
wishes to provide instruction in thjese skills Or they may be of the 
true/false/correct typeovhen only practice is desired Both types may 
alsQ be intersper&ed with 'How do you know your.answor is correct?" . 
questions in multiple choice or completion format to provide^ students 
with instructive*guidance 

, Finally,^ a developmental reading progra^i in social studies can 
culminate in the secondary grades with reading activities that show 
students how^^ and then require them^ to abstract meaning from read- 
ings— or viewing or listening — material Marilyn Buckley Hanf sug- 
g^sts that students produce on a single^page a diagram of a reading 
selection that actually shows by lines the relationships among major 
ideas, subordinate ideas, reasoning, evidence/ and example.** Such 
diagrams — or maps — can be construeted following the structure of the 
readmg being used or agcording to ques(ions students or teacher^ wish ^^^^ 
to ask of the reading By making such maps, students employ th^ 
previously learned strategies and levels of reading compreheiision'to 
abstract and synthesize given and new meaning Such artechrfique 
represents a much more sophisticated way of comprehending than 
does the completion of a multiple-choice reading guide. If social stud- 
ies students could mote toward mastery of this ^hnique as they 
progrjess through their courses, they be much more likely to 

stay abreast of the increasingly abstract substantive demands pf their 
courses and, thus^ they would be less likely to fall below gradp-level 
norms in their abilities to comprehend the instructional materials 
commonly used in social studies. * " '^^^ 

DEVELOPMENTAL WRTTING IN SOqAL STUDIES 

9 i y ' 

Writing.is a complex cognitive process. It consists essentially of 

^hree major operations, (1^ thinking up what te^wnte — identifying and 
inferring relationships among data; (2) composing — choosing whatdata 
or reasoning jM^se, articulating relationships. Ordering evidence and 
argumer^, arioso on; and (3) evaluating — judging the appropriatenesSy 
order, and meaning of these data for purposes of clarity, accuracy, and 
thoroy^ness,'* By using these operations-we seek to produce a clearly \ 
expressed thought, supported by ex plici tly* interrelated reasoning, evi- / 
dence, and examples — a thought wnoS^ significance is obyious to all. ^ 
Like reading, writing is an active j>rocess in which oneMeams about ^' 
topic while processing information about it-^^ 

As in readings social studies teachers need to provide, direct instruc- 
tion in the basic aspects of writing as they apply to social studies. Of 



pjrticuljr importjnce is instruction in gener<)tingi and orgjnizmg ideas 
jnd info^rrraticirthroug^h pre-writing, rewriting, jnd' revisirtg activities 
jnd instruction Equally imporjant. however, is the use of writing jnd ' 
insfruttion'tn writing in a way thjt is developmental in structure jnd 
purpose 

^ Student writing in social studies should, help students move gradu- 
*ally from descripti^ve writing about rather specific objects or events to 
more sophisticated jnalytical writing about jbstrjct concepts and ide<as 
Amorrg the elements' to be considered part of such ah approach, (out 
i>eem ^^pecially ba^c (Ij the length of the assignment, (2) the writing 
^ t^sk. (3) the type of (;onteht to b^ usq^i, and (4) the audience to be 
^dthessed.'* As students move from one course to another, or even 
through a single cArse^ the tasks, content used, and audiences ad-' 
dressed should be*Dm^ progressively more abstract, impersonal, and ^ 
general . 

A v^riet/ of techniques may be easily used to implement such a - 
writing program For example^ writing in intermediate-grade social 
studies courses mtght welf focus exclusively on single paragraphs, the 
major task should be to describe or to narrate, the content to be written 
about shouki be concrete in nature — such as InvSitions, events, or 
people; and the audience addressed might best bestudlents younger than 
themselves But as students movo into increasingfy abstract secondary* 
level social studies courses — and courses that deal in time, cultural, and 
generational dimensions quite removed from the present or the conaete 
— their writing might well move toward a seri^ of paragraphs; their 
major tasks can be to explain and eventually to persuade; the topics us^d 
could be more abstract — dealing iyith forces such as nationalism/pro* 
cesses such as migration, or ideas such as democracy; and the audiences 
can be individuals from cultures^ fime periodSy^nd age levels different 
from those of the students. j ' , 

Even within a single social studies course, waiting can be develop- 
mental Students in an eighth/grade Amencan history course, for in* 
stance, could Brst write a paragraph describirvg to a younger brother or 
sister several events leading up to the American Revolution. Later in the 
same course they could write similar paragraphs about Shay's Rebellion, 
Sttll later, using these two paragraphs as data bases, they could write a 
paragraph explaining similarities or differences in these events. The 
sequence could then culminate tti another, later paragraph explaining 
the major purpose of government in general; the ideas generated by this , 
final paragraph could serve as a springboard for study of the <^nstitu- 
tiqn. The principles articulated by this "Sequence of writing' activities 
could be employed throughout all social studies courses * 
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INTEGRATING INSTRUCTION IN READING, WRITING, 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Instruction in reading and writing in social studies — to be most 
effective — must s^rve to advance rather than to interrupt subject matter 
learning Instruction in these basics^as well as instruction in the subject 
matter, should be neither compartmentalized nor fragmented. Studet^ts 
should receive instruction in x^ading comprehension when they are 
required to read in order to a<^ompJish a content purpose And the same 
applies to writing 

In fact, reading, writing, and content instruction ran be inter- 
tV^oven to advance student understanding and mastery of each, as well 
^ as to move a c6urse along from beginning to conclusi<>n. For example, 
students could skim (a reading skill) a textbook chapt^ to generate a 
Ijst of data (a pre-writing technique) about* which to write a para- 
graph. They could then treat the concluding Sentences of their para- 
graphs^as hypotheses^ rereading the chapter in detail \o test the accu- 
racy^^ these claims as well as to generate new insi'ghts. Thus^ their 
writing generates a purpose for reading! Paired or group discussion of \ 
evidence could .then lead to rewriting of their paragraf^s, perhaps 
from another point of view. Peer evaluation and further>Te vising and 
rewriting couLd follow. Throujfhout this entire sequehce^students will 
be analyzing, discussing, and using subject matter. Ideas developed 
through this process can become springboards for thtf'stu^djruf th£^ 
next chapter or topic. 

It would be erroneous to claim that integrating instruction in read' 
iDg and writing with sociat studies would not eat into the time available 
for"coveqng" content in our classrooms. But w«<mjmihimi2esilchjp$s 
of time.'^ By integrating process and subject matter instruction as de- 
scribed above, we can m^ke the same teaching do dbuble duty. Skills 
teaching and content study can support each other. Whenever Students 
find it necessary to collect infonnation from a text or e^jen a visual or 
oral presentation, we can provide instruction on how to comprehend. 
Their discussion and work at these tasks naturally involve them jn the 
content being studied. Writing can be used whenever students cus- 
tomarily now discuss, report or answ^ questions in a social studies 
class. When they ^do write, we can taWe the opportuiUty to provide 
instruction in writing through ap|}ropnate pTe-wnting, writing, aiul 
rewriting activities. 

Such instruction need not occur mry time ^dents read and write. 
Direct instructipn can give way to supervised practice and eventually tp 
student-directed and -initiated study using these skills as a course iro- 



ceeds and as student^ move t)irough the cuiinailum Si^by taktngt 
advajitlge of the reading and writing that does or could go on in our 
classrooms, we can provide instnfction in both skills and content — if not 
quite simultaneously^ at least so that they reinforce one another in the 
accomplishment of larger learning goalsV * 

TEACHING BASIC SKILLS WITH SOCIAL ^TtJDIES 

Attention to reading and writiHg should be a major concern of 
social studies teachers and curriculum designers in th'e 1980's. The need 
foi dealing with these basics becaijje drafT^atically evident during the 
past decade. We now have an opportunity to meet ftiis need by dirsign- 
^ i|(g, testingy and implementing systematic^ developmental integrated 
baslcsklU programs in alt social studies classes at all'grade levels. Ely so 
doing^we can sharply enhance student achievement in social studies 
knowing? and^skills. And^ at the same time/ we can move^in positive 
fashion not only to^duce the ^ap ii\ student mastery of these, basics 
but more importantly to assure that such gaps have l^s likelihood of 
occurring to begin wjth Teaching reading and w^ting with social stud- ^ 
ies alloiVs social studies educators to do something that we ha^e not yet 
done welir to deal constructively with the basic skill and knowledge 
learning needs o^ur students. By actively acknowledgiag the funda- 
mental interrelationships among^readlng^ writing, and subject matter " 
learning, social studies in the 4980'scan make a major contribution to 
the educaton of every childT ^ ' 

^ \ ' ' ^ - ^ / 
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CHAPTER 10 



Now, More Than Ever . . . Decision-Making 

^ and Related Skills 

Anna S. Ockoa 



The purpose of the social studies is tp develop mformed, ethical, 
and effective citizens. In today's y^\A these citizens should be dedi- 
cated to improving the condition of both their society and the global 
comniunity. We must keep in mind, however, that as individuals we do 
not and, in fact, cannot function effectivjeiy a$ citizens until we have 
established a sense of our own identities as well as a sense of connected- 
ness or integration with others. Social studies, therefore,' needs to be 
concerned with the private self as well as the public self„. This statement 
of purpose guides my selection of the significant sJciUs that require the 
attention Df social studies teachers during the 1980's, The most essential 
of these skjlls is that of decision making. Sig^iBcant, related skills are ^ 
critical thinking, group effectiveness, and participation. 

In presenting each of these skills^ the following two questions will 
be addressed; 

1. What is meant by the category-"i.e., decision-making, critical- * 
.thinking, group effectiveness, or participation skills? 

2. Why is this category of skills signiBcant? 
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DECtelON-MAKING SKILLS 

What Are Decision-Making Skills? 

Smce it is doubtful that anyone could say it better the description 
of decision making that ts used here is taken from the Brst chapter by 
Cassidy jnd Kurfman of the Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (NCSS): 

Decision making can be defined as the making of reasoned choices 
from among several alternattves Reasoned choices are choices 
bjsed on judgments which are consistent with the decision -maker's 
values They are also choices based on relevant^ sound information. 
So conceived, decision making is not limited to considerations of 
public issues, such as for whom to vote^or whether to support 
* " high-rise developments in one's comn)anit>; It includes decisions 
of a personal nature as well such as what to do about the threaten- 
ing person an the playgrounds j^ether to buy a car, or which 
college to attend . The common characteristic of all instances of true 
decision making, whether they are personal or public decisions^ is 
the existence of alternativ^ourses of action which require judg- 
mer\ts in terms of one's v^ues ^ 

This definition emphasi/es that decision making is directly tied to 
one's values^ that it is botlypersonal and public in nature^ and tfiat the 
decision -ma king process Tieeds to be reflective and thoughtful. This 
decision -making proCes^is illustrated in Figure 1.^ " ' 
) Thi« model of ded^iort making was selected fon several reasons. 
Firsts it fs useful for bo^h personal and public issues. Second, the model 

FIGURE 1 
Stages in the Decision- M am wc Process 



Iderutfy Decision Occasions artd Their Ahernatives. 

a Define the decision to be made 

b Identify the goals of the decision -maker. 

c Identify available alternatives 

Examine and Evaluate Deasion Alternatives 

J Examme the probable outcomes of each alternative. 

b Evaluate and rank the alternatives 

Decide and Reflect on the Decision 

a Select an alternative * - 

b Implement the plan of action 

Ais^s the results of action, 
(.d. Consider recycling the process 
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honors the importance of knowledge (facts and gene#aliziitrons| and, m 
this way^ fosters reflective and informed rather than impulsive dtcision 
making Third, and just as important, the model accepts th&role of both 
feelings and values In this way it is holistic because it taps not only the 
intellectual but also the en\otional dimensions of human being^ 

However,, one criticism is warranted here This model appears to 
assume th^KJfie value Is as good as another It does not explicitly 
encourage the user to establish a linkage between his or her goals and 
specific higher values For example.^ let's assume tt^at someone js mak- 
ing a decision about whether to support the Equal Rights Arriendment 
The occasion for the decision is a forthcoming election In examining 
what her goals are. the person in question decides that her goal is to 
please her frienpU Since they are supporting ERA. she will, too In the 
descnbed decision-making model her argument is sufficieU* Not at 
this point;, or at any othen. is the decislon-maker required to recohclie 
his or her goals with a higher value such as ''human dignity " When 
users of the model are later involved in evaluating and examining al- 
ternatives,, they ar^ encouraged to relate the alternatives to their val- 
ues, but; again;, no questions are asked about the merit of those values. 
Yet many, if not most; thoughtful people would agree that respect for 
others or the desire to improve the human condition (botff of these are 
recastings of the value of human dignity) will be' as et^ential in the 
unknown of tomorrow s world as it is (n making decisions about 
todays cpmplex social issues Psychological integrity niay be served 
wher^ individuals reconcile their decisions with their own values, re- 
gardless of whether or not those Values ^re self-serving, but this pro- 
cess does not foster social responsibility Without social responsibility,, 
the concept of citizenship is rendered meaningless and the fate of soci- 
ety is doomed 

ThiS'Weakness of the model is*ubstaYtial Without a guiding value 
such as human dignity,, the model is ethically neutral It is relativistic, 
and permits selfish and even destructive solutions Nonetheless; overall 
the Cassidy-Kurfman process has considerable worth and the remedy 
to.the weakness just described is ^ relatively simple one With slight 
modifications that appear in Figure 2, the model becomes ope that more' 
explicitly guides socially responsible decisions 

Cassidy and Kurfman appropriately caution that the model is not 
as simple as it seems While laid out as a step-by-step process, decision 
making is not linear. Each part of the process impinges an the others. 
Nonetheless, the model provides a very useful tool forleachers .md 
students in social studies classrooms ' - 
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FIGURE 2 ^ ' 
Stages the DecisiOn-Makiwc Process 

Idenhfy Decision Occasions and Their Alternatives 
a Define the decision to be made. 

b Identify the goals of the deaSTon-maker(relate these goals to 

human dignity) * 
c Identify available alternatives 

Examine and Evaluate Decision Alternatives 
a^ Examine the probable outcomes of each alternative 
b Evaluate and rank the alternatives (relate the alternatives to 
human dignity). *^ 

Decide and Reflect on the Decision. 

a. Select an alternative (justify it in terms of human dignity)/ 
b Implement the plan of action . 
c. Assess the fesults.of action 
d Consider recycling the process 



'As *adapted by^e author 

Steps of ike Modtl Readers owe \i to tt\emselves to read the Cassidy 
and Kurfman chapter in the 47th NCSS Yearbook and to become well 
acquainted with ^eirdecision-making model However, a brief descrip- 
tion of each of the steps is provided here- Statenients in brackets repre^: 
sent modifications by this author 

1 IDENTIFY DECISIONOCCASIONS AND THEIR ALTERNATIVES 

a. Defint the Decisim To Be Ma3e - ^ 

This step involves analysis after the decision- maker 
' f becomps aware that an occasion for a decision exists, Cas- 
/ sidy and Kurfman emphasize the need for knowledge at this 
point so that the right questions are asked. The decision 
should be described exptlcitly. 

J b. J^enHfy the Coals of the Dedston^Maker {Relate These Coals to Human 
^Disnit^^Y 

At this step the decision- maker identifies his or her goals 
and relates these goals to the value of human dignity (re- 
spect,for otherSi concern for the improvement of the human 
condition^ etc.). Here^ it is important to clarify^one's goals 
and be able to defend them in terms of human dignity. 
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c Uentify AmlabU AUematives 



Here, the decision- maker identifies as man^ alternatives as 
possible so that a wide range of options exists. Brainstorm- 
" ^in^ is a teG^^1jque that is useful at this stage. An important 
caution is that^trek^fsessment of the alternatives should be 
made at this time/fOr fear of delimiting possible options. 
This process entails creative ^ welT as critical thinking and 
:is often aided by information that can facilitate the develop- 
ment of a number of alternatives. 

2 EXAMINE AND EVALUA TE DECISION ACTEFNA TIVES 
a. Examine thi Probable Outcomes cf Each AUermUve 

All possible short-term and long-term consequences for 
each alternative, are "now identified. Knowledge becomes 
most useful here 

b- Evaluate and Rank ike Aitemahves [Relate the Altemahm h Human 
Digntfy] 

At this point/ each alternative and its consequences are as- 
sessed. While there may' be several criteria by which to 
judge these alternatives, one needs to be the extent to which 
human dignity'is enhanced if that particular decision is 
made. The alternatives are then ranked It is here that the 
decision-mak^r attempts to reconcile personal feelii;igs and 

values with social responsibility \ 

[ 

X DECIDE AND REFLECT ON THE DECISION 

a. Select an AUemahve [justify It tn Terns of Human Digmfy] 

This is the point in the process at which the decision is made 
and a plan for implementation considered. Justification in 
terms of human dignity is created 

b Implement the Plan of Actien 

While this step appears to be obvious and logical following 
the making of a decision^ often for reasons of fear, individu- 
als vacillate about or avoid taking action. 

c. Assess the Results of Actton 

Here/ the outcomes of the action areassessed^ and a determi- 
natfon is made as to whether the action and its underlying 
decision contribute to the goals oi the decision- maker (and 
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enhance human dignity). Further, the entire process of mak- 
ing the dedsion is reviewe4 to/identify strengths and weak- 
nesses, . / 

Consider Recycling the Process / 

Since most decisions are not irreversible, the opportunity to 
go back through the proems and select another alternative 
sh{)uld be considered. 

Embracing dectsion makirig'as^a major goal of the social studies 
makes other demands on the socW studies curncutum. The matter of 
knou>h4s^ to illuminate decision making has already been mentioned 
briefly, A focus on decision making does not de-emphasize knowledge. 
In fact, such a focus emphasizes t)ie need for valid and powerful knowl- 
edge about the social conditions that represent the context of decision 
making. In addition, dedsi{)n making entails a number^of other skills. 
Some of these have been disctj^sefl iti >he.preid0u£ chapter. Others will 
be discussed here. Cassidy and KurFman* provide one framework (Fig- 
ure 3) for identifying such ^lUs. p 

FIGURE 3 
Decision- Making Skill 0»rscnvES 

DirecMnformationt^ Gathering Skills ^ ' . ^ 

A, Asking questions 

1. Asking who, what, how - * 

2, Reformulating questions 

B> Observing 

1. Usin^ all senses ' ^ 

2. Interpreting cues y - c 
^, [>eciding iVhich senses to use 
4. Making inferences 

C. Listening ^ ^ 

1. Paying attention ' 
^ Paraphrasing * 

3. Asking clarifying questions 

Skills for Gathering Information from Prepared Sources 

A. Reading , 

1, Clarifyii^ the purpose * * ^ ^ 

2, Identifying word meanings ' ^ 

3, Recalling^br recognizing 

4> Summarizing and inferring 
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FIGURE 3 (Continued) ^ 

B. Using maps * ' . ' 

1. Interpreting symbols 

2. Determining directions 

3. Determining distances 

4. Selecting appropriate maps 

C Using graphs and tables 

1. Identifying title and axis variables 
^ 2. Extracting facts ^ - 

3, Drawing inferences 

Thinking Skills / \ 

A. ^^Analyzing-Synthesizing ' 

l\ Identifying the elements in the occasion for 'decision 
^ 2. ^CQmparing with analogcois decision occasions ^ ^ 

3: Defiling the i$sue(s) to be decided ^ : ^ * 

4, IdenHfyirvg two or more possible decision alternatives 

5, Identifying values of the decision-makerfs) 
^ 6f Formulating a plan of action 

B Applying-PredictiTig ' * 

1. Applying information from analogous^^occasions ^ 

2. Recalling relevant "if, then" generalizations ^ 

3. Predicting the probable immediate and long-range consequences 
of eacb alternative ^ ^ 

C. Evaluating-Judging 

1, Judging the desirability of projected consequences 

2, Evaluating each alternative in terms of consequences 

3, Comparing alternatives in terms of strengths and weaknesses 
, 4, Evaluating .the citosen alternative in terms of its actual conse- 
quences . - . 

The Significance of Decision-Making Skills *^ > 

ExperieiKe with and competence in decision making are of para- 
TTiount importance. This condition has 'always been true. Decisions 
shape our personal lives and the lives of those around us, as well as^the 
quality of life \j\ our society; and wfth increasing -frequency,^ our 
decisions influence the hves of people in othernations, as their decisions . 
influence oufs. In a democratic nation^ special, importance attaches 
to decision rriaking if the consent-of-the-^vemeti principle is to be 
realized. ' ^ 



Ded^ions can be, ^nd are, made whimsically,, thoughtlessly,, and 
se[Hsh[y ^b^vers^ly, with guidance and experience/ peopte can, and do^ 
Learn to niakedecisi4jj||S seriously, reflectively, ant^ responsibly It is the 
iditergoal that needs t^W embraced by social studies teachers if We are- 
to have~any hope for the next generation of citizens 
■ ' Too oft^n social studies programs are preoccupied with the learning ' 
of facts orieven concepts and generahzations. Skills like map reading 
seem never to be ignored Yet decision making occurs only in some 
social studies claaSroqgjs, certainly not all While the understartding of - 
majof ideas is miportant^ such understanding is only important to the' 
* extent that it^enricjies our dedsion making and not as an end in itself. 
, The/spcial studie| profession has spent f^ too much time and effort 
identifying appropriate -knowledge for the curriculum, while giving . 
only scant attention to the process of teaching young people \6 make 
socially responsible decisions 

Toward Socially Responsible Decisibn Making 

jf attention to.decisibn making is to contribute to the development 
of socially responsible adultsi social studies teachers will need to bite a 
. difficult bullet ISpecifically. decision making will have to be.taught in 
thecontext of a de^p commitment to the value of human dignity, which 
means equal access to the rights and responsibilities associated with 
membership in a culture or even uri the global community 

For too l^pg, many in the social ;&tudies have given lip service to a 
. value neutrality in the curriculum. Ttiey h*ve argued that it is' not - 
important wha^ young people think^ rather it is im|>ortantj^/Aif/ they 
think. ^uch a stance is not acceptable It »s not socially useful, nor is it 
responsible. As the.world's ^pulation increases, the .amount of livable 
space and other resources decrease; and as we, a& individuals and as a 
nation, become increasingly interdependeiit *an<) in^some capes even 
dependent, the decisions we make mUst.be guided by a concern for the 
/ ^V/elfare of others, not just ourselves. 

% Human dignity is a universal value. It is embraced by all religions. 
It is the principle thift underlies such democratic values as freedom, 
equalhy, and justice. Because it is subject to ^ide interpretation, it is 
possible for people who,)iol4 this value to find themselves on opposing 
sides of a particular argument. For instance, th^enyironnfientalist who, 
wants to impose^ heavy fines on an industrial inst3llati(fn can invoke it 
in the name of harm to human |iealth. On the same issue, an industrial 
representative can tie it to the argument that increased jobs improve the 
quality of life in the community. In spite of^ such diverse applications. 
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it is still useful because it requires that the decision-maker be concerned 
with the well-being of others* and it prevents him or her from being 
satisfied with arguments that ar^ purely selfish None of the above 
should be construed ^s a carte blanche to indoctrination Each student 
must have the right to make whatever decision he/she sees fit, but the 
justification for the decision must be cast in terms of human dignity 
The future will not tolerate less , J 

The remainder of this chapter will give attentioa to three kinds of 
skills critical-thinking, group effectiveness, and participation skills To 
the author, all three are inextricably related to decision making 



CRITICAL-THINKI^JG SKILLS 

Whal Are Critical-Thinking Skills? 

Critical thinking has. by and largj, been casually discussed in^the 
social studies literature Everybody supports \t but few.^ if any^ specify 
its meaning A most .comprehensive analysis of the concept was pre- 
sented by Robert Ennis in 1967 * Unfortunately, its application to the 
< classroom has not followed. Ennis defines critical thinking ^ ''the cor- 
rect assessing of statements/' He then p^e^nts its 12 aspects, which 
appear below As the reader' works his or her way through this list, it 
sjKouId become clear that the emphasis lies iri analytic skiJIs and logical 
reasoning. These 12 aspects are as follows: 

1. Grasping the meaning of a statement. 

2:. Judging whether there is ambiguity in a line of reasoning. 

3. judging ^/hether certain statements contradict each other 

4 Judging^hethera conclusion follows necessarily 

5 Judging whether a statement is specific enough. 

6 Judging whether a statement is actually tfie application of a 
certain principle. ^ 

7 Judging whether an observation statement is^reliable. 
d Judging whether an inductive conclusion is warranted. 
9 Judging whether the problem has been identified. ^ 

10. Judging whether Something is an assumption 

11. Judging whether a definition inadequate- ^ 

12 Judging whether a statement made by an alleged authority is 
acceptable. * . ' 
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The* Significance of Critical-Thinking Skills 

Space does not allow ^ full elaboration of each cf the 12 aspects of 
critical thinking. Nonetheless, it ts clear that the skills involved enhance 
the capabihties of any decision-maker, regirdless of whether the deci- 
sion is personal or public 

As citizens living in a global age. the need for such skills height- 
ened. All citizens will be confronted daily by transnational problems, 
the claims of national and international political Bgures/ and the in- 
formation glut perpetrated by the media. Whether they are victims 
of this complex environment or viable actors in it will depend in large 
part on their ability to judge the merit of the Statements t>resented to 
them , 

All tochers, but teachers of social studies, in particular, need tc 
provide cai^fully planned opportunities tqr students to develop these 
skills. Knowledge alone^ white necessary, is not sufficient/Without the 
skills to effectively use knowledge, decision -makers must rely on their 
best hunches. For the muttifaceted future, hunches are not good 
enough. 

GROUP EFFECTIVENESS SKILLS 

What Are Croup Effectiveness Skills? 

In th«(£context of citizenship education, group effectiveness skills 
are those competencies that pennit maximal satisfaction of both indi- 
vidual and %X^p goals. ' ^ 

Social psychologists have contributed most substantially to our 
understanding of group process. The skills described below are derived 
from the conception presented by David W. j6hnson and Frank P. 
Johnson.* These skills include: 

1. Clarifying goals in terms of the best match between the goals 
of individuals and the goals of the group. 

2. Communicating ideas and feelings accurately and effectively. 

3. Sharirig participation and leadership among group members. 
Such sharing contributes to the involvement and satisfaction of 
all members of'the group. 

4. Matcl\^ decision-making procedures" with the situation. ^ 

3. Sharing power and influence throughout the group. These di- 
mensions should be based on expertise, ability, and access to 
informationy and not on authority. 
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6 Encouraging and negotiating conflict This factor includes the 
use of minority o^mion and recognizes that conflict promotes 
mvolvement and creativity. 

7. Building groupJk^heston The emphasis here. is on acceptance, 
trusty and support among group memb^s 

3. Exhibiting proljlem-solving abihty 

*? 'ISuildmg-inttrperscuial effectiveness.' ■ 

c 

The Significance of Group Effectiveness Skills , 

Decisions are often made in groups. Whethe^the group is Con- 
gress^ a city co^uncil or th^ board of director^ of an organization, its 
effectiveness depends upon the skills that are reflected in itis members' 
deci^ons. U gWup members are sensitive to fhe demands of effective 
group processjihe chance of stccess are substantially enhanced. 

Citizens^articjpat^Vmany kinds of groups. These groupts include 
the family and friendship groups at the most personal level; organiza- 
tional groups within a business^ corporation^ agency, or union; and 
political groups as represented^ by political parties or county com- 
missions* Social studies' education has giv^n far too little attention to 
building these essential skills. In fact, efforts in this direction have 
even been criticized for placing too much emphasis on process rather 
ithan eContent Yet, such skills build the foundation of effective citizen- 
ship. ■ ' 

These skills are ones in which social studies teachers have typically 
received little or no training During the 1980's. we face a. situation 
where the need for the development of such skills has intensified. In- 
creasingly, people^nd themselves members of groups whose decisior^s 
will affect the lives of others. Yet. teachers themselves lack the neces- 
sary skills, much less the ability, to teach them to others. School districts 
will need to assume responsibility for providing the Kiecessary in-service 
training if the students of the 19d0's are to be better prepared than their 
predecessors i0 handle group decision making. 



\ PARTICIPATION SKILLS V *\ 



This last category of skills will overlap with those previously de- 
scribed because participation, or exerUng^nflijence in public affairs,^ 
includes^e skills of decisioi\making, critical thinking, and group effec- 
tiveness. At the sam^ time it^ncludes some additional dimensions. In 
brder not to distort^the conc^tion of skills developed by Fred New- 
mann. his list of specific competencies will be presented in totality 
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What Ar^ Participation Skills? 

^ Simply stated participation skills are those competencies that per- 
mit citizen^ tb positively influence public affairs. The following speciBc 
competencies ^are saggeste<i'* 

\^ Communicating effectively in spoken and written language. ^ 

2^ Collecting and logically interpreting information on problems 
of public concern, , * 

3 Describing political-legal dedsion-mal^ng processes. 

4. Rationally justifyirig personal decisions on controversial public 
issues and strategies for action with reference to principles of 
justice and constitutional democracy. 

5, Working cooperatively with others. 

4. Discussing concrete personal experiences of self and Qthers in 
ways that contribute to the resolution of personal dilemmas 
encountered in dVic actioh arid that relate these expenen<:es to 
■ more 'general human issues. 

7, Using selected technical skills as they are required for exercise 
of influence on specific issues, ^ ' 

The Significance of Participation Skills 

In this section, 1 will tpan heavily on the work of Fred M. Newinann 
who has 1?een responsible for advancing the thinking of the social 
studies field in the area of cRzen action. Newmann offers tHtee lines of 
argument thaty taken together^ constitutes powerful justification for 
participation skills (the ability to exert influence) 

The first of these is a moral argument. In effect. Newniann argues 
that the ability lb exert influence is essential if one is to be a moral agent, 
-Put another way. it is virtually, impossible to be moral if one does not 
have thi? skills to implement one's decisions. To emphasize the potnt, 
Newmann asks us to envision someone who cahjtot swtm, as he or she 
walks along a deserted beach. Some distance from shore a swimmer is 
calling f6r help. The person on the beach is helpless. Because he or she 
lacks the necessary skills, the moral de^sion is rendered mute. In effect, 
lack of competence has can^-ellcU ^ut the inplividual's moral power. 
^ ' Second, the ability to inf)uen<;e pXiblic affairs fulfills a compelling 
luiman need for a sense of efific^cy. It builds confidence^ reduces anxiety^ 
and contributes to psychological health. 

Third, democracy is predicated on the principle of consejit of the 
governed. This principle demands that each citizen have equal opportu- 
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nity to a^ect the use of power In spite of this pnncipley many citizens 
(an increasing number) fail to participate To' maximize this democratic 
principle, to heighten psychological welUbeing/ and to increase the 
cap^acity of people to act as moral agents, education for participation 
skills must be provided ^ 

CONCLUSION 

Takfli together., the skills discussed in this chapter constitute a 
most signiBcant foundation for citizen competence in a global age If 
eVen 60 percent of our studentsdevelop these competencies by the time 
t^^y graduate, this democracy will be much stronger and mare respon- 
sive^ Moreover. iJts people y^Hi be more involved and less alienate^l 
Citizenship education has long been a central goal of the public schools 
Yet. this goal was only mininjally fulfilled in the 

,' Clearly, there is much work- to be done. New skills have to be 
learned by students; by teachersy-^and by those who teach teachers. 
Resources/ time, and expertise need to be provided. The challenge is^ 
great/ but the cause is critical. The combined efforts of parents, citizens, 
an^ educators are needed to ensure that citizen competence for a global 
age is the major educational priority. 
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CHAPTER 11 



Social EducaHonrA Matter of Values 

V ■ , Beverly J.^ Amenh 



" As we move through the l980's we*are ever more aware of the 
rapiify chan^j^ nature of our world and more conscious of the creative 
as well as the destructive potentialities of humans. In our m9St reflective 
timesr surely all of us must contemplate the question, 'iVhfff cugkt io hi?'' 
for ourselv^Sr for our society, for our world. Rapid chmge in the modem 
world is accompanied by complexify. The world is socially complex; our 
lives may influence and may be ixifluenced by many instifutions. Often 
individuals carmot see ho\v their personal and social lives relate to, 
influence/ and intersect with modem-day institutions. Our lives also 
may influence and maybe-inAuenced by countless individuale — many 
of whom ^old cultural political, economic, social, and/or religious val- 
ues different from our own. Often individuals cannot understand 
"where others are coming from" when they see behavior that is differ- 
ent from^ their own. ^ 

Not only rAtf^ md social rmpleiify hu\ Hsi^lur complexify character^ 
izes our time. Social issues are more complex today, partially because 
issues present a wider variety of choices than in the past. Dealing with 
more options demands mSre knowledge of the options and of their 
consequences. That is difflcult because many of the choices for contem- 
porary issues are full of inherent problems and, of ten^ u nanticipated 
coT^eqiDences. 
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Thus, today's youth and adults are faced with many questions 
involving tvha^ ou^ht h be The ought question \s answered as one deals 
with questions of valuation — what is good, bad, what is important, unim- 
portant, what is desirable, undesirable To better understand our world 
and to be able to deal effectively with questions of valuation^ onfe must 
pay prior attention to thr^e areas of concern (1) What value assump- 
tions and behefs underlie the behavior of humans and the organization 
of our social institutions and those institutions of others in the world^^ 
today^ (2) What is important for me7,(3) How can 1 use knowledge and 

. my ©wn values to make well-grounded value decisions in dealing with 
contemporary personal/social/civic issues? 

Can should social education deal with such value-related con- 
cerns^ Various efforts have been made in the past to focus pn value-*^ 
related goals within social education programs. Some efforts have rele- 
gated values education only to the narrow realm of personal 
^choice-making and to interpersonal relationships; some have empha- 
sized a highly analytical approach to value analysis of primarily social 
Issues, some have focused on the development of moral maturity. Each 
of these emphat^es is important; but, taken alone (or even in combina- 
tion), these foci are insufficient if the aim is for a social education 
program to facilitate effective participation and decision making in the 
social world In, most caseSy the values component of social education 
programs has been an isolated, acK|-on part of the curriculum, with little 
or no relationship made to the on-going, primarily cognitive study of 

, the so-called social world It seems odd that we have generally embraced 
a viewof the social sciences as a value-free science of humans. This view 
is an illusion and is one of the major weaknesses of present social 
education programs 

A th^ee- pronged mtegrated values emphasis is needed for social edu- 
cation pro-ams of the 198d's (l) Students should learn about the., 
values and fc^efs of their own and other cultural groups' In addition, 
students shoulcKbe knowledgeable of the value assumptions inherent m 
American instituFionsand in those institutions of other countries. (2) As 
developmentally appropriate/students should acquire values and valu- 
ing capabilities (3) As developmentally appropriate, students should 
clevjclop theknowledge)saffect, and analytic abilities necessary to under- 
stand, analyze, and seek n(iore moral solutions to pei^^onal, social, and 
civic valufr issues. 

LEARNING AB^UT CULTURAL AND SOCIAL' VALUES 

One can neither describe nor understand human behavior or insti- 
tutions withoui a consideration of tf^^kes. Values are a fundamental 
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aspect of human striving and an instrinsic part^of human life Values/ 
morality are found in all phases of life: The systen( of rules and laws. ■ 
the system for the distribution and allocation of resources, and the 
kinship system of any partii^ular culture embody and exemplify what 
1$ valued, what is important for that particular group of people. Values 

t not only cut through but also deBne our institutions. The variety in the 
world of legal economic, social, and cultural systems is a manifestatioi^ 
of different value systems. To understand the similarities and fliffer- 
ences, one must understand the underlying principles Knowing the 
underlying value orientations of a group enables one to see the ''why" 
behind human behavior 

To truly understand our own institutions and cultural behaviors, 
as well as those of other societies, a study of desmpHve values is needed. 
An aim would be to acquaint students with the moral and social com^ 
plexity of the global community and to provide a basis for compre- 
hension, comparison, analysis, and evaluation of individual and group 
decisions. Such an approach would emphasize ari explicit description 
and analysis of the underlying vatue assumptions and beliefs that 
function to guide behavior and decision making through cultures and 
their institutions. 

Values, ideals, and beliefs are feelings and emotions that'a person 
or a group holds. The values ^themselves are not factual data in the 
scientific sense; one can neither prove nor disprove th*m. However, that 
these value phenomena exist is a scientific fact. Values can be ideifitified, 
described, catalogued, and compared by using typical scientific proce- ^ 
dures. It is in this sense that value data can be viewed as legitimate data 
of the social sctences. 

Granted, some attention has always been directed to the valued 
reasons for behavior, Howevpr, the suggestion here fs that this efftJTrtJc 
continuous, systematic, and appropriate for the developmental levels of 
sludents^ That is, the study of "what is" should be combined with the 
study of "on what it isb^ed/'Thu^, young children studying about the 
ways of life of various cultural groups would also learn some of the 
reasons ^>ehind the cultural patterns. Students studying our economic 

' system would learn not only df its workings but also of its assumptions. 
Any aspect of the "system" — for example; progressive income tax goals 
and means — could be analyzed in terms of basic value assumptions as 
well as other, more pragmatic criteria. Studies of comparative economic, 
politital, and soci^ systems would emphasize thfe "whys." Thus, stu* 
dents should come ^o seek relationships among humw beha^vior and 
valued reasons. Students should begin to pause before passing judgment 
on certain behaviors — to seek the reasons for the behavior; addition, 
they should become more aware of the range of value orientations aftd 
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alternative value solutions to common problems that exist in the world 
today. 



LEARNING ABOUT AND DEVELOPING ONE'S OWN VALUES 

Much controversy surrounds this topic. Recently^ the "clarifying" 
and ''cognitive developmental" approaches to values/moral education 
brought with them many interesting instructional materials and teach- 
ing techniques They also brought much misunderstanding, misinter- 
pretationy and legitimate concern over the role, rights^ and responsibili- .. 
ties of schools to deal with the development of values. This is ^t ihe 
appropriate place for a full analysis of the issues; let us be aware, 
however, that this goal area demands our most serious attejition in the 
coming, decade. « 

"What is important for me?" The answers to this question for each 
of us change over time; the answers are strongly influenced by our 
cultural and religious beliefs^ and by the particular events of our early 
childhoods. We are influenced — overtly or covertly — by our family, 
friendsy teachers^ schoclingy and other sdtial experiences to value certain 
behaviors and beliefs — and to disvalue others. If nothing else^ school 
experiences transmit a hv^den value agenda through curriculum choices 
and throu^ systems ^f rewards and punishments. If we relegate values 
e;^ducation to the "hidden curriculum/' we have gpted for indoctrina- 
tion. Surely the transmission of a particular serof values for all persons 
is not a viable or morally appropriate posture^ given the pluralistic 
nature of our society and of the world and the ^rious need for intelli- 
gent citizens in the world today. 

Schools have a special responsibility to help preserve the rights of 
students^ families, and cultural groups to privacy and to the preserva- 
tion of their cultural/religious values. Howev^L^hools ^Iso have a 
particular responsibility to individuals to facilitate the development of 
the intellect of reasoned thought and behavior. It is to this end that . 
social education programs should strive.. Intelligence enables one to 
reflectively decide upon value-goals and to seek appropriate means for 
attaining these g^als. Schools can facilitate ttie development of ''in- 
^ formed,'' as opposed to "borrowed," valil^. Borrowed valuej^come 
from outside the person^ are absorbed from signiBcant others^ and are 
taken on without consideration of alternatives. This is the pat*W*o^ 
value learning in early childhood. However, as children gain logical- 
analytical skills^ they should learn about and apply process of valuing. 
■ ' As this occurs, values and moral precepts are more consciously con- , * 
structed by the learner. 
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Schools can also promote a respect for and an appreciation of value . 
discourse itself and the range of value alternatives to ^tnany of life's 
questions. Students should come to see that for many aspects of life 
(such as values of beauty, values of personal preference, there are many 
legitimate choices — all acceptable in many societies. 
* 

USING VALUES AND ANALYTIC SKILLS 

In this rapidly changing, socially and ethically complex world, the 
social education curriculum must express concern not only for what is 
happenini iri the social world but also for what ougkt to he happmii^. What 
are the changes doings and /cr humans? Are. the changes desirable, 
good, and preferred? The future^of our form bf goverrunent depends 
upon the capacity of future generations to 44al effectively, thought- 
fully, humanely, and rationally with decisio^ makir^ in alt aspects of 
the social world — politically, economically,; ecologically/ socially. To 
understand /analyze, and make personal dejtisions on personal/social/ 
civic issues demands knowledge, skill aftect and clarity of valued goals. 
Affect or desire to participate in on-gpiiitg qecision- making processes in 
one's community or one's hatioit is a par^ of social education that we 
have neglected. Two-thirds of all eligible/ voters typicajjy don't vote in 
national elections; many perscins feel ine^ective in iitfluencing changes 
in the political or economic syst^lhs. Inis aspect of values education 
demands our concern and our creative /solutions. 

'Knowledge is needed by student^'as they deal with social issues. 
In this age of con{}>lexityr iponsMeral^le background data are needed 
before any rational value analysis caTf^>e conducted on an issue. In some 
previous efforts within the social stuaiesr emphasis was placed on de- 
veloping the process of value analysis independently of content. 

Certainly analytic procedures are essential to the development of 
effective decision making. Somebody, we must strive to educate students 
to apply thoughtful processe^Wng with the necessary data and their 
own value preferences — to the intelligent analysis of social/civic issues. 
Social education curriculums could present model examples of different 
kinds of issues — presenting exetjiiplar analyses for the teacher as well ^s 
thestudefit. Issues dealt wtth in, classrooms would be more Complex and \ 
difficult as students developmontally were more able to deal with them.. 
With a systematic ^pproach /to value analysis, perhat)s more of our 
graduating seniors could understand/ assess, and take action on impor- 
tant issues. / 

In summary, a values emphasis within the social education program 
should seek \o educate (rather than thdoctrinate) students (1) about val-^ 
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' ues that ^ist in the world today and that influence, in a major way, 
human behavior and group choices; (2) about their own values and 
about the methods humans employ to seek valued goals; and (3) about 
the reasons, knowledge, and skills necessary for dealing effectively with 
serious social/civic issues 
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Societal Forces and the Social Studies 

StanUy P. Wronski 



In the durirtg a Senate committee hearing' on organized 

crime in the ynited States, a reputed mobster was asked a rather accusa- ' 
tory question by the committee counsel. His response was, "I refuse to 
answer on the basis of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
^ protects me from self-incriminatory statements/' When asked by coun- 
sel where he learned to give such af response, he answered smilingly, "I 
learned it by iyatching TV." This sardonic reply de^^rly illustrates the 

fact that all of us accumulate knowledge about our society from sources 

T^^ther than the Social studies curriculum in schools. _'v * 

As we survey the range of problems facing the American citizen in 
:^ the l^dO's and beyond. w& social studies teachers might well ask a 
^ similar type of question: What and where will our students — elemen- 

tary, secondary, and adult — leim about the major social issues of our 
tim«? 

It is a relatively simple matter to get informaHon On u>ha( p^ple 
think about various contemporary issues; the national opinion polls — 
Gallup/ Roper^ Harris, and others — report this periodically. Even amorvg 
young adults and teen-agers we ane able to obtain a fairly reliable 
indication of their thinking through such special surveys as those con- 
^ ducted hy SchoksHc m^azine and the Institute for Social' Research. Fpr 
example, a recent Institute for Social K^^rch ^11 indicated that 41 ' 
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percent of college freshmen believe that b&th large corporations and 
major laborunions have "considerable dishonesty/immorality 

It is not so simple a matter to get information on where people obtain 
their information about social issues. The reasons for this difficulty are 
numerous and beybnd the scope of t^is chapter Ferjeting out Such 
information is Frequently «een as an unacceptable invasion of privacy;, 
the subject m^y not recall his or her source of information, or the subject 
may be genuinely mistaken in identifying a source But the importance 
of inquiring into the source of people's information on ^social >ssue^ 
^ relates directly to the raison d'etre of the focial studies. . 

If jAl^of the students' knowledge' about soqety can be obtained from 
sources other than formal schooling, why shoujd there be such an entity 
as the social studies currioilum? IF, however,^ some of their knowledge 
comes via their social studies courses in school it behooves us to inquire 
into the nature and source of this knov^ledge. Such inquiry should help 
us to establish at least some rough "ti^rf" boundaries so that we can 
determine what kinds of social food crops we can delibesat^y plant and 
cultivate, and what kinds we. should leave to the surrounding natural 
environment. The ideal goal is to achieve some kind of symbiotic rela- 
tionship between the cultivated (foonal schooling) and the natural 
(nonformal education) environments. 

SOURCES OF SOOAL ^^ARNWtT^ 

¥oT purposes of establishing 4 framework for inquiring into this 
educational symbiosisi three representative types of social issues are 
identified — the energy crises, problems involving international rela- 
tions, and problems involving interpersonal behavior. These are by ho 
means intended to encompass the entire range of pos^ble issues, but 
they are chosen because they meet criteria for th^ selection of problems 
for intensive social study. (1) they are of.<:unrent and long-range sigrUfi- 
cancei (2) they are of relatively high intery^ to students, (3)t they in- 
volve normative judgments; and (4) they ace each susceptible to a^wide 
range, of plausible solutions. ^ , , 

^ Foreacd of the above three broad types of issues, a subset of three 
questions c^n be raised- These inquire into the source of the student's 
(1) knowledge, (Z) attitudes^ and ^3) decision -making sktlls associated 
withreach issue. In tabular form, the analytical scheme isdepicl^ in 
Figure 1. - . 

While this scheme contains hypothetical Responses, it is possibl^to * 
obtain some'actual data on these artd similar social ^sues 

In an attempt to get such data o^ the sources of mformation h^ld 
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FIGURE I 

A ScH^j^^ Analyzing Representahve Social Issues 
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by students on social issues, this author administered a rath^ simple 
Social Inventory Scale to a random sample of college students, it should 
be stressed that the instrument is yi no way intended to be a completely 
refined, pretested, and validated poll. The results, while no\ pretending 
to be statistically sophisticated^ may haVe some heuristic value. They 
suggest that nonschool sources make a major contnbution to young 
adults' knowledge, attitudes, and decision-making ability (see Figure 2). 

The Social Invjentory Scale a%alt with the three repre^tative cate- 
gdriAof social issues mentioned above — energy, international relations, 
arwfinterpersonal relations. The responses to only on* of these, the 
energy issue, are summarized in Figure 2. Responses to the other two^ 
issues- reveal a similar pattern, For purposes of this analysis, peiliaps the 
most revealing information is that the majority of respondents indicate 
thM they obtained /i///^r nothing in the w'ay of knowledge, attitudes, 
or decision -ma king ability from their elementary and secondary school 
ej^periences 
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FIGURE 2 

Sources ob K^jowledge, i^rriTUDEs, and Deciseok-M AKTNC ABJLJTV ON THE EnERGV 
lss(J£ Amo^g a Random Sample of College StDde^ts (en pbrcentagek 
(N =r 143)] . 

A Indicate to what extent, ifi your estimation, the following contributed to 
your knowkd^ about the en^r^y issue 

PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



SOURCE 


Z 


3 


o 


Largely 


Exclusively 


1 TV newscasts 


3 


,8 


37 


50 


2 


2. TV specials 


12 


"27 


36 


24 


1 


3 Newspaper news coverage 


1 


23 


38 


37 




4. Newspaper opinion pages 


^ 


35 


28 


8 


1 


5. News ma^zines 




33 


32 


25 


2 


6 Oti^r journals* 


38 


38 


15 






7 Parents and family 


11 


28 


34' 






^ Friends and peers 


^17 


44 


36 




1 


9' Elementary school classes 


76 


18 ' 


6 


0 


"0 


10. Secondary school classes 


45 


25 


" 24 


5 


1 


11 College-tevel classes 


20 


.25 


26 


25 


4 


B Indicate to what extent in your estimation, the following contributed to 


your present aitihidfi toward the energy issue. 








\ TV newscasts 


4 


* 16 


36 ■ 


40. 


4 


2. TV specials ^ 


15 


25 


28 


29 


3 


3 Newspaper news coverage 


S 


29 


31 


27 


"5* 


4. Newspaper opinion pages 


■ 36 


■ ^ 36 


20 


8 


0 


5 News magazines 


16' 


35 


26 


23 


0 


6. Other journals 


53 


33 


5 


9 


0 


7 Parents jmd family . 


17 


, 20 


23 


H 


6 


S, Friends and peers 


17 


23 ^ 


31 


25 


4 


9 Elementary school classes 


52 


14 


4 


0 


0 


/iST^Sccondary school classes 


58 


24 


14 


3 


1 


V IJ College-level classes 


22 


26 


23 


' 25 


4 
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FIGURE 2 (Continued) 



/ 



C Indicate to what extent, m your estimation, the following contributed to 
your abthty tc make df€\s\07is relating to the energy issue (e g , to decide to ride 
a bicycle rather than drive a car to school to engage ^n a boycott or demon- , 
strationn etc ) *^ 



PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



SOURCE 


2 




TJ 

O 


Largely 


> 

(A 


1 TV newscasts 


12 


23. 


42 


22^ ' 


t 1^ 


, 2 TV specials 


20 


l& 


36 


15' 


3. Newspaper news coverage 


14 


29 


32 


23 


. 2 


4 Newspaper opinion pages 


39 


33 


22 


^ 6 


.0 


5. News magazines 


23 


30 


27 


19 


1 


6 Other }0umals 


4a 


32 


12 


6 


2 


7. Parents and family 


15 


24 


23 


32 


6 


a Fnends and peers 


16 


26 


30 


25 


3 


9 Elementary school classes 


79 


17 


3 


1 




10 Secondary school classes 


54 


30 


12 


3 


1 


11. College-kvel clashes 


32 


2? 


20 


22 


3 



, The results obtained in the above survey/ however imprecise the ' 
instrument; seem to support the position taken by Donald Warren in 
his analysis pf the influence of societal forces on the social leiming of 
youth. After dealing'with such infiuences as the Americani^ti^n of 
immigrants, job training, and social mobility; he writes: 

It' is fair to conclude that the publif school has enjoyed mixed^ 
success in socializing American youth. Its roles hav£ been limited 
and its effectiveness curtailed by other, sometimes more powerful, 
institutions and forces. Clearly, the school has not been the only, 
^ or even always the dominant, educational process available to the 
young. It is incapable, alone, of prepanr^g them for adulthbod. 
Furthermoref its efFecfiveness has been frequently 'undermined by 
patterns of exclusion and inequality reflecHng both school policies 
and social practice. At besfthe public ^hool reipains as a promise, * 
however faulty in construction and incomplete in delivjery, that the 




proper preparation of the young is a matter public concern and 
commitment ^ ^ 

SCHOOL RESPONSES TO SOCIETAL FORCES 

What £an social studies teachers do about the fac^ that a substantial 
amount of our knowledge about social issues is derived from souites 
other than the school - First ^nd most importantly, they can recognize 
and accept it. Like other self-evident truths, however, this situation is 
more easily stated than internalized. MaOy teachers stilt have pangs of 
conscience when they contemplate the amoimt of curricular material^ 
they intended to coyer in their course in comparison to, what they wer* 
actually able to do. This syndrome tends to afflict teachers ^p^ially in 
May or June of the school yean — * 

In the interest of g^agogical realisin and personal peace of mind, 
teachers need to rid themselves of the nagging guilt feeling about not 
having "covered all the material/' h it feally imperative that students 
recall th^? provisions of the Missouri Compromise or all of President 
Wilson's Fourteen Points?, This Is not saict to encourage indolence or 
indifference on th^ part of teachers, but rathl&r to drive home the point 
that no teacher in ^ny tourse ca(^ possibly cover all the material uri tHat ' 
subject. . , . *' \. 

^sides merely acceptmg*the fact that ovit~pf-school social learning 
does, indeed, take place^ soc^l studies teachers can actively utilize non- 
school phenomena to complement and enhance the social studied curric- 
ulum. Examples Of such potential utilization are especially abundant m 
(1) public television, (2) conjmercial television^ an'd (3> print media. 

Fortunately for teachers^ many television stations affiliated with 
the Public Broadcasting Service offer excellent programs which can 
provide a new dimension to classroom and textbook studio, Amopg the 
outstanding fare distribulled by PBS are MasterpUce fheaire, NaHomt Grtf- 
^apkit specials, historical dramatizations such as / Claudius, and kaleido- 
scopic series such as ConntctUms, in which each program is an integrated 
lesson in history, the l^umanitieS/ science, and social science. 

Commercial television, despite its outpouring of programs with 
little redeeiiung social v^Jii^^ still manages to come up with a gem now 
and then. Some of the, best of these are selected by Prime Time School 
Television (PTST) as especially suited for viewing by students.' PTST 
then produces instructional guides relatiij^ to tht^ programs^ intended 
for teacher and student use. Among the programs for which it has 
already prepared guides are Roofs, Einsfein^ Uniwse, and Edward the King. 

Despite the glamour of television and its associated electronic com- 
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poneifts^ the printed word remains ^>owerful and significant means for 
conununicating messages about the human condidon. Perhaps the most 
ubiquitous example of the mass media is the daily newspaper. Often 
cursed and occasionally derjded— and frequently the justifiable recipi- 
ent of both — the newspaper is still a powerful ally that can be used by 
imaginative social studies teachers. Teachers who are fortunate enough 
to have access to a good daily newspaper in the community may use it 
to supplement, e^liven^ and reify social studies subject matter. Even the 
teacher with a poor newspaper in the community can use it to educa- 
tional advantage by having the students discover and Critically analyze 
biased reportuig/ unequal coverage, omissions, sbnteojieadlines, and 
various propaganda devices. - 

Besides mass media, there ar^ other all-pervasive social forces in 
Qur midst that social studies teichers can use to powerful advantage. 
They consist of the various social institutions in which we are all^ to a 
greater or lesser extent^ immersed. Of partictUar significance are our 
patterns of behavior and beliefs with respect to our economic system, 
political system, family, and religion. Collectively^ they deBne our cul- 
ture. As the anthropologist Ralph Union observed^ jf^robably the last 
thing a Bsh^ would think of investigating is the water in which' it is 
constantly immersed. Humans^ at least, have the potential of intellectu- 
ally detaching themselves from their environment and observing it as 
a visitor from outer space would. Youn^ adults, in particular, are often 
surprised when they realize that not all economic systems are based on 
profit-making, that political leadership may reside in collectivities as 
well as in individuals, that the extended family rather than the nuclear 
fainily is the prevalent pattern among mo^e than half of the world's 
population^ and that ^ot all religions are monotheistic^ 

Jhus fir^ in^considering the utilization of nonschool phenomei\a, 
we have d^t mainly with the substance or subject matter to be learned. 
What about \\\e)frvcess by which learning takes place? In the past^ this 
topic was the almost exclusive domain of educators^ psychologists^ and 
other academiciihs. Various advocates place differing amounts of em^ 
phasis on such rubrics of learning as stimulus-response^ gestalt, operant 
conditioning, problem solving, and the Uke, These stem largely from 
psychotogtcal theory, ^Vhat about learning that stems from social reali-^* 
tie«7 ' ^ , ' 

'The most ijecent Qub of Rome study explores a wide range of 
aspects^of^the learning process that go beyond the traditional ^educa- 
tional systems. The contributors to No Limits to Uarmng:.BriJlging the Human 
Gap^ identify two types of learning: partictpatoiymA antidpaiory. Par- 
ticipatory learning deals With the interplay of social forces^ value^^ 



images, and human relations in the learning process Anticipatory learn- 
ing deals with the capacity to be proactive rather than only reactive to 
the current of events Partictpatory learning occurSi for example, when 
a local business Brmi in order to avoid bankrUptcyi agrees to share its 
decision -making authority with its employees. In a situation such as 
this, an entirely new set of accommodations, inodiBcationSi t^oncessionsi 
perspectives, relationships, and priorities — in short participatory learn- 
ing— is achieved Anticipatory learning is exemplified by the formula- 
tion of a comprehensive national plan to meet energy demands before the 
present nonrenewable energy sources are exhausted or severely de- 
pleted. 

In both participatory and anticipat&ry learning situational the 
learning mode is dependent mainly upon forces outside the school/This 
leciprocal relationship between social events and Wial learning may 
necessitate a furl^amental rethinking on the part of many social studies 
teachers that is akin to the Copernican revolution in astronomy. Many 
teacher^ have assumed that their primary goal is to develop a kind of 
abstract "ability to think" in their students. With this at the center, so 
the argument goes, (he students can resolve the many complex prob- 
lemSi Ijoth social and personal, that resolve about them. What the Club 
^ of Rome^study suggests' is that the staitting ppint for learning, especially 
in^the sKial studies, resides in contemporary societal problems. With 
these at the center, the learner uses vafious peripheral learning processes 
/ —participatory, anticipatory, traditional, or a combination of these. 
If the above analysis of the Club of Rome study has any vahdity, 
it suggests that the social studies curriculum can not only accept and uMize 
the social forces that impinge upon it but also, in a modest way, even 
modify them.,This,is said neither to delude nor to exaggerate. It can be 
inferred that without a rudimentary understanding of America tradi- 
tions and values, gained to some extent in social studies cbsses, there 
would have occurred neither leadership nor foUowership in such signifi- 
cant Ameri^ron social actions as the anti-war protest of the 196o's, the 
consumer awareness movement of the'l970's, and the emerging con- 
sciousness of global perspectives of the 1980's; 

SYMBIOSIS , ' ^ 

We are now full ciicle. In an attempt to understand the future of 
the social studies, we have been forced to reflect on the paj^ hnd how 
th^t has been modified by the countervailing forces of continuity and 
change. Perhaps this relationship can beet be depicted in diagrammatic 
iorm (^e Figure 3). 
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FIGURE 3 

A Model of the Rbutio^jshjp Brnveei^j School and Society 




Change 



Continuity 




According to this circular flow model of the f^ucational process, 
thereexists a systemic relationship betWMn school and society — a social 
symbiosis. The predominant direction of the flow is clockwise. The 
typical social studies curriculum in most schools — in the Unit^ States 
and elsewhere — is literally conservative in that it transmits a body of 
information and values designed to reinforce and continue the polity. 
This original package of beliefs and attitudes might be, and usually is, 
modified by the social realities encountered by the learner in the course 
of a lifetime. Over the years, some of these modified positions mightl^e, 
and frequently are, institutionalized by law or custom. This modified 
cultural pattern is then reinforced through the schools. 

A specific example can be used to illustrate the model in action. In 
the United States duririg the 1920's and early 193p's, most schools 
glorified the rugged individualism of our economic system^ especially in 
their social studies curriculums. But this conservative vie\Y was severely 
challenged by the Great Depression of the 1930's, As a result of New 
Deal legislaHon and World War II, tremendous social changes occurred 
— e,g,, the growth of unionism. Social Security, concern about East- 
West relations, etc. These societal changes, in turn, became an essential 
part of the post-World-War-U curriculums. 

It should be noted that it is pttssib^ for schooling to exert influence 
in a coMntercl^ckwise direction. According to the reconstructionist the- 
ory of educaHon, this skoulti be the way in which the schools contribute 
directly to bringing about social change. Working from a blueprint fpr 
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social reconstruction, the schools would actively promote such goals 
economic security and international peace. But even the most ardent' 
defenders of this theory admit that Lt has found relatively little popular 
support in the United States. 

Realistically^ for the 19S0's most social studies teachers will find 
themselves filling a role described by Bismarck wh^n he observed that 
we cannot create the cun^ent of events; we can only float with it and 
steer. But within that role there is considerable leeway One can adopt 
a relatively conservative stance and roll with the waves. One can, even 
within Bismarck's context, engage students in participatory and an- 
ticipatory learning experiences. Or, departing from tradition, one can 
say, "1 am the captain of my ship/\nd actively work and steer with 
students toward the direct achievement of social changes. 
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CHAPTER 13 



Teachers for the Social Studies 

Charits B, Myrrs 



Just prior to the start of the l9S0'Sf two questions about schools 
seemed to pervade both publk and scholarly literature on education: (l) 
How good are the schools? (2) WhatH> S^od and bad about theni? In 
general, both opinionnaires and research data produced mixed reviews 
and mixed results. In a national poll of American citizens in 1979, 
parents of school-age children were asked^ '^What do you like most 
about the school your child attends?" The most frequent response was^ 
"Its good teachers/' When all those polled were asked, "What are the* 
main things a school has to do before it can earn an 'A' grade?'' the 
largest number answered, "Improve the quality of teachers/' The same 
poU showed, however, that only M percent of Americans would give 
schools an "A" or "BV grade, compared with 48 percent in 1974. It also 
indicated that 85 perc^t of Americans approve ot state exam&^ations 
for teachers as they begin teaching and every few years while in the 
p^fession.* . / ' 

During the 197D's educational research studies that soughLtfi-der 
termine the factors that affect how much and how well studeitts learn 
indicated that no single factor was ciearJy the main determinant, but a 
broad reading of the finding$ leaves,the distinct impression that teach- 
ers are at least one of the most critical variables,' These studies state 
that the subject matter taught, school organization and size^ nature of 
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the local community^, amount of funds expended, and student family 
background dll dffect learning. They also show that what happens in 
the speciBc school and classroom of a student is significantly impor- 
tant. In effect, the studies show two types of factors — those external 
to schools and to the learning process and those mtemal to both! Since 
the external factors are most difficult to change, factors related directly 
to schools and the learning process become the most impgrtant varia- 
bles in attempting to improve student learning If this is true, those 
who control these factors — that is, factors that can be modified rela- 
tively easily — will determine most significantly how well students 
learn. More than anyone else, teachers have a greater ability to Influ- 
ence these factors 

In very general terms, public thinking and educational research at 
the beginning of the I9d0's seem tOibe saying at least two things con- 
cerning teachers, schools, ^nd the American public: (I) Teachers are 
considered the critical factor in determining what students learn, and (2) 
Americans have high expectations about the quality of their schools 
Since these conditions, which are valid for sodal studies teachers as well 
as for their colleagues, are not expected to change during the 1980's. the 
quality of the performance of social studies teachers betweert and 
1990 will be considered the primary determinant of what social studies 
students do or do not learn. 

But social studies teachers do not function in a vacuum, and while 
the importance of teachers will continue ^nd the high level of expecta- 
tion placed upoitthem will remain throughout the decade, we also know 
that— 

1. SchooUage children learn much more from television and other 
media than they learn from planned classroom instruction. 

2, More money is. spent on fnedia presentations, such as 
Holocausf,^ and Sesame Stteetf than on materials traditionally de- 
signed for the classroom. 

3 Each year, business and industry in the United States spend 
more money for training their personnel than is spent on the 
in-service education of teachers. 

4. Corporations usually train and retrain their employees on patd 
company time but school syste!h*sdo so only rarely. 



5, Inflation and energy costs are diverting money away from in- 
structional expenses in school budgets. 

6. Proportionally fewer new teachers are finding jobs in the pro* 
fession. 
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7 Teacher "bum. out" an* stress have become so coininon that 
they are written about in the popular press. 

So, what does this all mean for social studies teachers of the 1980's? 
What will our lives be like for these 10 years? In which directions will 
we move as individuals and as a profession? The remaining pages of this 
chapter attempt to answer these questions in three contexts: (1) the 
world of the 19dO's in general (2) the social studies field of the 19dO'Si 
and (3) the teaching profession of the 19d0's. In each contexti we can 
look at some assumptions and expectations about the decade, and relate 
them to our lives as teachers and to the lives of the children we teach, 
t 

SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS AND 
THE WORLD OF THE 1980 s 

Of course^ life in the 19d0's will continue to become increasingly 
cctmplex. Change will continue to accelerate. Worldi national and local 
events will have sudden and intense impact on teachers^ students^ and 
instruction. Schools and teachers will be caught in the cross-currents^ 
and^ conflicting pressures of the times. 

Social studies teachers will face more and louder demands for per- 
fection as citizen and parent expectations of schools rise even higher 
They will feel the brunt of criticism as frustrations with life's complex ^ 
problems overwhelm citizens who have always turned to the scho^ to 
prepare themselves and their children for productive, happy liveSn 

Citizens who. in the 1970's. complained about weaknesses in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic instruction will turn more of their attentioil 
to social studies. History, geography^ civics, and practical economics 
will come under particularly strong pressure aitd dose parent and tax- 
payer inspection. The back-to-basics movement, which social studies 
educators felt neglected their field in the 1970's. will turn its attention 
to social studies and will demand an accounting> Low student^est scores 
in the traditional eocial studies areas will be decried publicly. < 

Although the old idea that parents turn their children over to the 
schools to be taught as the educators see fit is a thing of the past, par^ts 
and the general* society will continue to expect teachers and schools to 
raise the children in those areas where the home and other social instituy 
tions seem to be the weakest. Social studies teachers stiU will be ex- 
pected to eliminate bigotry^ enable students tp get along with each 
other/ improve student^understanding of complex economic issues, ex- 
plain cultural differences, interpret religious traditions^ instill love and 
respect of country, undergird the Judeo-Christian values of Western 
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civili^tion, prepare students to ''(it In" ip a chaotic worlds and develop 
citizenship and vocational skills. But none of these expectations is new. 
Society has looked to schools^ and particularly the sodal studies class- 
room, for years for the difficult task of socializing its children and youth. 
What might be different, howeven is the number and complexity of the 
tasks placed at the classroom door. ^ 

The demands and expectations will be burdensome^ possibly over- 
whelming, but not unfair. They will be directed toward social studies 
teachers because ivhat social studies teachers do is so important. During 
the 80's Americans will come to realize that importance more than ^ver 
before,. 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES OF THE Vm% > 

Since the content of the sodal studies of the dO's has been discussed 
in earlier chapters, only a few general obseryations ^bout the relation- 
ship between conten't and social studies teachers are in order here. It 
appears that social studies teachers throughout the decade wil^continue 
to fate at least three persistent dilemmas involving their subject matter. 
One focuses on the question of which social studies' areas to stress. The 
second concerns qu^tions of teaching approach and style. The third 
involves two parts: Rrsty how to select from the avalanche of informa- 
tion being generated in each social science Held the material that is 
appropriate for elementary and secondary school students, andy second, 
how to transfer that information into a form appropriate for day-to-day 
classroom instruction, ^ , 

Put simply, as the 19d0's began, social scientists, historians, and 
social studies educators did not "have their act together/' and the con- 
fusion l>e expected to remain through the decade? Disciplinarians 
in each social science Reld will stiU demand more time in the curriculum 
and more space in instruction^ materiSs for their specific areas^of 
interest. Prominent social studies educators will continue their appeals 
of the 1970's for concept, generalization, values-based instruction that 
Incorporates humanistic, u^^p, and global thrusts. Others will demand 
a return to a more ba^ic history, geography, civics^ and factual curricu- 
lum\ Although the advocates foi more traditional content wilLgain 
prominence during the decade, the conflicts will not fade. As ai^sult, 
social studies faculties will contirfue to face-fhe difficult and often per- 
sonal choices of selecting which subjects^ to teach and which materials 
to use. They will have to do so as the scholars and local pressure groups 
continue to express ideas and d^ands that are diverse and often mutu- 
ally exclusive. 
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Debates teaching approach and style will continue to burden 
social studies teachers through the decade. Researchers and college 
professors will still call for inquiry teaching, high-level questioning, 
multicultural clASsroom enyironments, values analysis^ and so'forth. 
More traditional spokespersons and textbook publishers >vill require a 
return to more "basic" instruction * In addition, analyzers of teacher and 
dassroom behavior will suggest new and mqf€ comple^ ways for social 
studies teachers tt> improve their "act/' They will provide^ for example^ 
mbre sophisticated ideas on teaching and learning styles, teacher-stu- 
dent verbal interaction patterns, and anthropological analyses of the 
classroom.^ Teachers will not be able to assimilate all the ideas, how- 
ever, because mechanisms to synthesize the ideas and to transform them 
into usable classroom practice will still be lacking through most of the 
decade. 

As has been the case in recent years, the information developed in 
each subject field within the sopal studies will increase in geometric 
fasMon. As it doeS/ teachers, curriculum committees, authors, and pub- 
lishers — after they determine what subject to cover at which grade level 
— will have to decide more critically what to stress within each subject 
area, what to treat lightly, and what to ignore. The problem will not be 
different in kind from the past, but it will be more difficult because so 
much more will have to be left untaught and such large chunks of 
information will not be covered. It will also be more difficult because 
the new informattdn will be moretechnical and more precise and, there- 
fore; harder to make understandable to young students. This will hap- 
pen, of course, as pressures on teachers increase to teach more to their, 
students and to teach it better-^s ''accountability" and test scores 
pervade all formal education, 

THE TEACHING PROFESSION OF THE iWs 

The teaching profession evolved into maturity during the 1970's, 
and, ^s an organized entity, it will affect the professional lives of social 
studies teachers in the 1980's more than ever before^ The profession's 
sophistication and persistent influence will be obvious throughout the 
decade at all levels of education and educational policy making— in 
schools, ^hool districts, state tapitals, and Washington. For many social 
studies teachers, there^^^ be a new-found source of support and, at 
times, a sorely needed refuge. Social studies teachers will rely on the 
teaching profession for direction, for power, for a sense of belonging, 
-ttfid for defensive assistance. They will seek advice and guidance from 
the profession in policy formation, in curriculum decision making, in 




professional development and in the more personal realms of financial 
well-being and job security. 

Social studies teachers will turn to the teaching profession because 
they will face continued inflation at home^ reduced financial support for 
schools, and an oversupplied job market. The roles expected of them 
will continue to be confused. At (Imes they will be unappreciated. 
StudenJif will be hajrder to "reach." Pressures for improved achievement 
test results will escalate School bur^ucracies will be harder to tolerate. 
Teachers will be urfder more stress Tney will begetting older as a group. 
They will be absent from the classroom more frequently. They will 
"bum out" more often and earlier. 

At the same time, social studies teachers will be the best educated, 
the most skilled, and, probably, the most dedicated in history. They will 
learn more in their preservice education than did their pre-19&0 coun- 
terparts. They will continue their education throu^ ip-service pro- 
grams throughout their careers. A larger percentage will complete ad- 
vanced degrees, and more of this advanced work will be more 
appropriate to their classroom responsibilities than in the pas^ By 1990 
many, if not most, teachers will have attained the doctoral degr^ or its 
Equivalent.* 

The concept and philosophy of teacher centers wiU continue to 
develop during the decade, and. if the many teacher centers already 
established begin to bear fruit, the center concept and the idea of teach- 
er-controiled in-service education will provide new opportunities fpr 
teacher self-development. The future of these ideas is. not at all secure, 
however. Political battles over "the governance issue" will remain, and 
the teacher center movement must avoid pitfalls that lurk ahead. It must 
avoid the fad and lack-of-impact-on-the-classroom fate that" befell 
many National Science Foundation Institutes. Triple T Project|f^nd 
Teacher Corps efforts of earlier decades. Specific program activilS^^ 
goals will have to be assessed constantly for their appropriate n^s ttf 
teachers and students, for their quality and focus of instruction, afk<|^r 
their ability to be criticized, modified, and improved. The real tesfofehe 
the viability of the teacher center concept will come during the decade 
when federal government funds to specific centers end. The key que^ 
tions are: Will they be valuable enough to continue without £ubsid^\ 
If they do not continue, what will replace thetn as the primary rfiecha- 
nism for teacher staff- development? 

Social studies teachers, as part of the teaching "profession, wit) have 
more power and control over the quality and direction of their profes; 
sional lives in the 1950's than most educators anticipated only a few 
years ago. How well we handle that responsibility and how we join * 
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(orcd^ with colt^g^s, school administrators,, and the general public to 
continue to serve" America's children and youth are up to us. Possibilities 
(or greatly unproved social studies instruction, for failuFe, and for con- 
tinued drift wiU all exist, 

CONCLUSIONS 

y 

Social studies teachers of the 1980's will face more difficult chal- 
lenges than their predecessors. The times will be more complex. Society 
will expect more. Students will be more complex, more diverse^ and 
more confused. The subject matter wilt be more chattered with informa- 
tion and more intricate ideas. The teaching profession will be more 
powerful and more responsible for its own destiny. Teachers, indivjdu* 
ally and as a group, will be more sophisticated, better educated; and 
more able to continue their education. . 

Under these circumstances, will we be more successhil than we 
have l^n in the past in educating America's children and youth to 
become better citizens and better human beings? We certainly atn be. 
We can be — if we retain the same conunitment to our goals and to the 
success of our students^that we have always possessed; if we continue 
to study our fields; if we continue to aiulyze our. complex world and 
impose some degree of intellectual order on it; if we continue to assume, 
assess, and adjust the ever-changing roles that are thrust upon us as 
teachers; if we keep looking ahead; if we continue to set our pwn 
professional directions; and^if we work together as the professionals 
that we are. 

In 1990, as in 1980 and previous decades, social studies teachers wilt 
be the critical determinant in the learning process of social studies 
students. How good we are at our profession will determine how ibuch 
and how well our students learn, Vvhat really happens in our social 
studies classrooms and in the minds aiul lives of our students is up to 
us. ^ 
* 
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